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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Politics and the weather continue to be sub- 
jects of leading interest to Uncle Sam as Sum- 
mer sizzles on in the farm belt, while the po/iti- 
cal pot simmers and steams more noisily in the 
mounting heat of the election campaign. 


| 

The political welkin rang last week with re- | oe 
joinders of six Democratic Governors to Gov- | — | al — 4 
the Republican side boomed Colonel Knox's * 
opening fire as vice presidential candidate, in = 
his acceptance ceremonies at Chicago. Cam- Wages... 


paign developments are treated in “The Politi- 
cal Week,” Page Eight, and Colonel Knox's 
speech is published in full text on Page Nine. 
What editors of the Nation thought of the 
Landon acceptance speech is set forth in a 
“Digest of Press Opinion,” on Page Ten. 


Labor is vitally interested in pronouncements 
of parties and candidates. Special attention was 
directed last week to Governor Landon’s clarifi- 
cation of his views regarding rights of unions 
to try to organize non-unionized industries. Im- 
plications of the Republican candidate's utter- 
ances on the subject and reactions of labor lead- 
ers thereto are presented, along with analysis of 
other current developments in the labor world, 
on Page Five. 


RISING TIDE FOR BUSINESS 


The threat of rising prices and accelerated 
buyer-demand turns the trading trend to ad- 
vantage of sellers, while the new tax on cor- 
porate surpluses hastens dividend disburse- 
ments. Increased business activity presents its 
problems of wise control to forestall mushroom 
boom dangers. These and other current busi- 
ness developments are discussed in “The Trend 
of American Business,” on Page Twelve. 


The weather is to blame for much of the up- 
ward price trend in foodstuffs. But Federal 
officials deny any real threat of a grain famine. 
What the figures show is set forth on Page Five. 
Meanwhile Federal crop insurance as a plan for 
achieving the ever-normal granary goal of Sec- 
retary Wallace is discussed on Page Six. 


THE BUSINESS PICTURE 


Indices in the finance world add bright brush 
strokes to the favorable business picture. The 
SEC reports more promising capital market con- 
ditions than have obtained since 1931. SEC has 
just began its study of investment trust opera- 
tions, authorized by the 1935 Public Utility Act. 
These and other current developments in the 
finance field are given exposition in “The Fi- 
nance Week,” Page Fourteen. 


While business quickens and dividends grow, 
there’s the paradoxical phenomenon of con- 
tinued growth in relief expenditures. But 
evolutionary trends are in progress, shifting 
more of the burden to the States. A thorough 
presentation of various phases of the relief 
problems and how they are being dealt with is 
set forth in “New Relief Policies: What the Bil- 
lions Are Buying,” on Page Three. 


EMERGENCY PROBLEMS OVERSEAS 


How our State Department and Navy are pro- 
tecting Americans and American interests in 
the Spanish rebellion trouble zone are dealt with 
in “The Tide of World Affairs,” Page Seven. 


Meanwhile, in this less ruffled hemisphere, the 
President made a friendly visit to our neighbors 
to the North. Events of his brief sojourn in 
Canada as guest of the Dominion Governor Gen- 
eral and other Canadian dignitaries, culminat- 
ing a vacation sailing cruise, are set forth in the 
story of “The President’s Week,” on Page Four. 


Some remarks by the President last week 
served to lift the ebb-tide of hope for renewed 
Government activity in connection with Passa- 
maquoddy’s Congress-doomed tide-harnessing 
project in maine. But a majority of American 
editors frown on pouring out more public funds 
there, according to a survey of press opinion, 
presented on Page Ten. An editorial majority 
also are calling for elimination of waste and 
politics from Federal relief, according to a sur- 
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1935 


PAYMENTS BY INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 4 


 Exeentives. 


Dividing Americas Pay Roll Dollar: 
97 Cents to Workers, 3 to Managers 


QO pay envelope of American business and 
industry, ninety-seven dollars go to 
wage earners and employes in the lower salary 
brackets. 

The remaining three dollars are paid to major 
executives for the management of the nation’s 
business enterprises. 

In 1934, when employes in this country other 
than Government employes earned a total of 26 
billion dollars, the wage earners and lower 
salaried white collar workers received appoxi- 
mately $25,220,000,000. In that same year the 
major executives received a total remuneration 
of $780,000,000. 

Business conditions improved considerably in 
1935, enabling manufacturers, farmers and 
business men to employ more workers and to 
pay better wages. 


MORE PAY FOR WORKERS 


Thus, an increase of almost 10 per cent took 
place in the total compensation to workers in 
business and industry. Wage earners and 
salaried workers saw $2,425,000,000 added to 
their yearly aggregate earnings. 

Corporation officials found their salaries 
jumped to a total of $855,000,000, an increase 
of 75 million dollars above their compensation 
the previous year. 

Data on the proportions of the annual pay- 
roll of American business which go respectively 
to executives and to all other workers is far 
from complete. Considerable vagueness exists 


UT of every one hundred dollars in the # and the other by a government agency, 


appeared in recent weeks containing data on 
which the above pictogram is based. 

Allotment of three per cent of the total pay- 
roll to executives is based on a sampling of 694 
companies in 25 industries made by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. J 

Total compensation paid to employes for the 
two years under consideration was compiled by 
the Department of Commerce in its study of the 
National Income Produced. To obtain an ap- 
proximation of the amount paid by business 
enterprises in wages and salaries, the Depart- 
ment’s figures have been decreased by an esti- 
mate of the Federal government's payments to 
its employes in the two years. 


Executive salaries, including bonuses, as 
shown by NAM’s study, in addition to being 
only 3 per cent of the total payroll amounted 
to just six-tenths of 1 per cent of sales and to 
thirteen cents on each share of common stock. 

Contrasted with this outlay 
management is the money which taxes ab- 
sorbed in the canvassed companies. Federal 
State and local levies took an amount equal to 
34 per cent of the payroll. 


EXECUTIVES’ SALARIES VS. TAXES 


In commenting on the study at the time it 
was made public. NAM said, “a wholly false 
and misleading impression of the portion of the 
payroll received by top executives has oeen 
created in the minds of many Americans by 
the publication of the salaries of executives of 


for competent 


have * agement than do the little companies employ- 


ing a handful of workers. 

Although the large corporations reward their 
executives with substantially greater salaries 
than do the smaller firms, in proportion to the 
total payroll these executive remunerations 
play a far less important role than they do in 
small companies. NAM found that executive 
salaries ranged from about one-third of the 
total payroll in enterprises employing from one 
to twenty people, to 1 per cent in companies 
having more than 5,000 employes. 


WHAT OTHER EMPLOYES RECEIVE 

Continuing its breakdown of the total payroll 
in business and industry, the study revealed 
that of the ninety-seven dollars going to em- 
ployes other than executives, fifty-seven dol- 
lars found their way into pocketbooks of hourly 
and piece work employes. 

All other workers in the companies, including 
engineers, chemists, department heads, clerks, 
salesmen, clerical/employes, etc., received forty 
dollar out of each one hundred dollars paid to 
employes. 

Salaries of major executives suffered tre- 
mendous “cuts,” along with all other earnings, 
in the lean years following the “crash.” In the 
exciting days of 1929 there were at least a few 
corporate remunerations of a million dollars or 
over for a year’s services. 

Then came the depression, and the executives 
took their “cuts” with the wage earners and 
other workers. When the annual statements for 
1935 to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion are scanned, no mention of one million dol- 


855,000,000 


SALARIES OF MAJOR 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


EW injections of purchasing power are 
prepared to pump added life into trade. 
One big one—through WPA jobs and 


RA loans—will be heavily applied to 
remedy sore spots in drought districts. 


Another — $440,000,000 — starts in October. 
This involves the frst bounties to farmers for 
conserving soil. 


| Both come before bonus spending effects wear 
off. 

They mean: cushioning of the shock to trade 
in drought areas; a new fillup in other regions 


where good crops and high prices already had 
assured active business. 


Drain on the Federal Treasury to step up 
Sharply. WPA now costing more than twice 
as much as the old FERA. Large repayments 
of Commodity Credit and RFC loans make 


., budget picture brighter in face of larger out- 


lays. 

Still more than two billions in the till. Gov- 
| ernment can use up large part of that cash with- 
out impairing its position, thus avoiding new 
national debt increase. 

BIGGER REVENUES AHEAD 


More dividend increases ahead. 


Sensational gains are being reported in core 
poration earnings. New tax on portion of in- 
come not paid out in dividends is leading man- 
agement to save Jess, distribute more. Will add 
to spending. Will result in bigger tax revenues 


next year. 
ists atiaticians as ius ort arger corporations fon 
. : among economists and statisticians as to just certain larger corpo . lar salaries is seen. : , , 
vey of newspaper sentiment on that subject. it F . d k d t ith th b rhi . Drought 1s more Serious than public yet 
what constitutes a salaried worker and wha Compared with the tax burden weighing The steel official who received more than a | realizes 
President Roosevelt's recent order p!acing all constitutes a wage earner. In very few in- | down on these same companies, executive million and a half dollars in the boom days was 


postmasters under Civil Service. has excited 
much comment and much speculation. Just 
what the order means is interpreted officially 
by the Civil Service Commission on Page 
Thirteen 


David Lawrence discusses the President's re- 
cent order placing postmasiers under the Civil 


Service in an article entitled “Fooling the Peo- 
ple,” on Page Sixteen. 


dustries have they been able to draw a line 
between wages and salaries. 

A great deal of interest in the remuneration 
of corporation officials has been created by pub- 
lication of income tax payments and also cer- 
tain information contained in registration 
statements filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by leading corporations. 

Two studies, one by a private organization 


| 


salaries dwindle into insignificance. Taxes take 
more than eleven times the amount paid in 
executive salaries. Let industry be relieved of 
a portion of this overwhelming tax burden, and 
it will be in a far better position to reemploy 
many of those who are now unemployed or on 
the public payroll.” 

The larger business enterprises pay a much 
smaller percentage of their labor costs to man- 


forced to change his living conditions to meet a 
slash in his earnings of almost 90 per cent. 

Per-capita income figures, compiled by the 
Department of Commerce for all employes in 
the country, indicate that the average earnings 
of employes working throughout the year was 
about 82 per cent of the 1929 average after hav- 
ing dropped to 74 per cent of that year’s 
figure. 


Corn crop disaster faces principal corn belt 
states. Prospect worse than 1934 at this stage. 


Means heavy marketing of livestock during 
Fall and Winter, probable meat shortage and 
high prices in 1937. 


No serious shortage of wheat. Will import 
about 40,000,000 bushels of special grades for 
) milling. Talk of world wheat shortage dis- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column | 
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—Wide World 
SEEKS DROUGHT CURE 
Morris L. Cooke, Administrator, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and director of the Great Plains 
Drought Relief Committee, organized by the Presi- 
dent as a means of seeking methods to conserve the 
water supplies of Midwestern States, begins a series 
of conferences with Federal specialists, which is ex- 
pected to result in a definite governmental program 
in the immediate future. 


Three-Fold Aid 
To the Drought-Stricken 


As crops continue to wither beneath 
rainless skies and as meadows dry up 
leaving cattle bellowing amid the 
dust, State Governors and other offi- 
cials importune the Federal Gov- 
ernment for aid in a catastrophe de- 
clared by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace to be one of the worst in 
American farm history. 


Three regular agencies are directly concerned in 
rendering help. 


First, the Department of Agriculture surveys the 
need. It modifies its soil conservation program so 
as to route additional benefit payments to drought- 
stricken farmers who replace their lost crops by 
acreage planted to soil-conserving ones. 


Second, the Works Progress Administration of- 
fers employment to farmers who are left destitute 
by the ruin of their crops. Road work, transfer 
of cattle to more favorable areas and similar tasks 
engage their services 

Third, the Resettlement Administration steps in 
with immediate succor, feeding human beings and 
farm animals when necessary. 


Meanwhile the President's Drought Area Com- 
mittee prepares a survey and recommendations for 
the longer future. One question whieh they dé- 
bate is whether or not this and other recent 
droughts portend a continuing desiccation of cer- 
tain areas of America. If they believe a semi- 
desert is in the making, a modification in methods 
of culture will be advised. (“Prospects of Wheat 
and Corn Supply.” Page 5.) 


| More Battleships 
And Some Reasons Why 


The Navy prepares to do its part in 
the armaments, race as authorized at 
the last session of Congress. 


Specifically, it makes ready to let contracts early 
next year for two new battleships, the first ones 
to be built within 15 years. 

Occasion for the decision is the announcemen* 
by Great Britain that she will begin immediately 
the construction of two fighting ships of the first 
line. The Congressional authorization had made 
the building of the American ships conditional on 
additional construction by other great powe/s. 
Cost is estimated to be at least 50 million dollars 
for each ship. 


Both moves are symptoms of international ten- 
Sion, in which the most active factor at the mo- 
ment is the civil war in Spain. There the Gov- 
ernment. leaning toward Communism, is locked 
in a death struggle with rebels seeking to set up a 
Fascist regime. France and Russia actively sym- 
pathize with the Government; Italy and Germany, 
with the rebels. Great Britain holds aloof over the 
Spanish question, but at the same time forms closer 


links with Russia through a trade credit and a 
naval understanding. (“Tide of World Affairs,” 
Page 7.) 


Canadian Conversations: 


Power Policies to the Fore 


In a neighborly talk with the Gov- 
ernor General and Prime Minister of 
Canada at the historic city of Quebec, 
the President centers attention again 
on the issue of electric power develop- 
ment and on his policy regarding it. 


As affecting Canada and the United States. this 
issue has two points of application. 


One is in the development of power on the St. 
Lawrence River, as provided for in a treaty nego- 
tlia'ed but not ratified, the Senate failing by a 
small margin to give it the necessary two-thirds 
vote on March 14, 1934. 


The other is a joint tidal project at Passama- 
quoddy Bay, in Maine. A smaller all-American 
project was begun with relief money but aban- 
doned by vote of Congress. The larger one would 

. require Canadian cooperation. 

The President declares himself in favor of both 
proposals as parts of a national plan for meeting 
a demand for power seen as growing indefinitely 
in the future. The Department of Commerce re- 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


ports power output now at about 15 per cent above + 
the high point in 1929. 

The principal argument heretofore used against 
tidal development in Maine—fewness of industrics 
to use the power—is said by the President to lack 
cogency in view of recent advances in the art of 
transmitting electricity cheaply for long distances. 
Envisioned is an added supply to serve New Eng- 
land’s industries and population. (“The President's 
Week,” Page 4.) 


New PWA Program 
And Its Limitations 


First allotments for “big public 
works” are made by Public Works 
Administrator Ickes from the 300 
million dollars which Congress per- 
mitted him to use from proceeds of 
loans made under his former PWA 
program. 


The new program has these limitations in com- 
parison with the earlier ones, under which several 
billion dollars were spent: 

First, it is confined to non-Federal projects, and 
particularly to non-Federal projects for which local 
bodies will advance 55 per cent of the cost. This 
is due to an administrative ruling of Mr. Ickes, who 
hopes to expand employment-creating expendi- 
tures to the maximum limit. 

Second, projects must be ready for operation by 
October 1 and must be finished within a year from 
that time. 

This requirement of the law bars the construc- 
tion of the largest scale works such as dams and 
major bridges. 

The first 352 of the projects have already re- 
ceived Mr. Ickes’ approval and that of the Presi- 
dent. They will cost 23 million dollars. Another 
group, involving 50 million dollars, is awaiting the 
President's word to go ahead. 


Rights of Labor: 

A Definition 
Centering attention on a phrase that 
may mean much to labor and indus- 
try in the next Presidential term, Re- 


publican nominee Alfred M. Landon 


provides a “clarification” at the re- 
quest of Socialist nominee Norman 


denial of the right of labor unions to promote the 
organization of unorganized workers, so that 
unionization must be spontaneous if effected at 
all?” 

Mr. Landon’s reply: 

“The workers have the right to meet among | 
themselves or with others of their own choice to | 
promote organization without interference from 
any one whatsoever. The workers should be fully 
protected in this right by the public authorities. 
This necessarily includes the right of a labor union 
to promote by lawful and proper means the or- 
ganization of an unorganized industry, which in- 
cludes the right to send in organizers.” (‘“Labor,” 
Page 5.) 


cated. 


Relief Burdens, 


Costs and Problems 


Behind the rosy glow of improving 
business and of continued reemploy- 
ment remains the dark background 
of relief needs rendered more urgent 
by the drought disaster. 


Three panels of the current relief picture are: 

First, the territory requiring aid in the wake of 
the drought is increased to 638 counties in 17 States 
Drought-stricken farmers at work on WPA jobs 
already number 35,000. 

Second, by the end of July, the first month of 
the Government's relief year, nearly one-third of 
new 


sight. 


1929. 


Thomas. 


The phrase is “the right to organize without in- 
terference from any source, either from employer, 
fellow employe or any other person.” 

Present laws forbid interference from employers 


only. 
Asks Mr. Thomas: 


“Do you employ the phrase, 
as have many employer organizations, to mean a | 


—Underwood & Underwood 

FAVORS SECURITY AMENDMENT 
Chairman John G. Winant, of the Social Security 
Board, is reported in favor of an amendment to the 
Security Act which would bring national bank em- 
ployes under the provisions of the Social Security 
Program. The banks have been held exempt from 
the tax under the program by a Treasury ruling. 


Page 14.) 


the year’s appropriation for relief has been allo- 
This statement does not mean, however, 
that one-third has been spent nor does it take into 
account the fact that the Government has avail- 
able for relief from the previous year’s appropria- 
tion a sum about equal to that voted last Spring 

Third, drastic action is being taken by the WPA 
against persons found to be engaging in political 
activity or political discrimination in the adminis- 
tration of relief 
of $2,000 or a year’s imprisonment for any reliel 
administrator found guilty of fraud, force, threat 
intimidation, boycott or intimidation on account 
of race, religion or political aMiliation 

The ax falls first on seven WPA employes in Ok- 
lahoma, whose political activities are referred to 
the Department of Justice after they are dropped 
from the pay rolls. 
Williams serves notice on State Senator Matthew 
A. Daly, of Connecticut, that he must resign either 
as State director of the WPA or as State Senator. 
He chooses to remain Senator. 


The present law provides a fine 


Acting WPA Administrator 


(“Relief,” Page 3.) 


Investment Trusts 
Under the Searchlight 


Another broad investigation into a 
segment of business opens, to take 
its place with recent historic inquiries 
into banking, stock market operations 
and utility holding companies. 
inquiry concerns 
trusts and is conducted by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 


Investment trusts are corporations whose sole 
business is to invest in securities for the benefit of 
the corporations’ stockholders, who are told that 
only by the use of large sums of money under the 
management of experts can they obtain the bene- 
fits of diversification of risk and 


The 
investment 


vigilant over- 


Assets of these corporations in the United States, 
now numbering 350, are between two and three 
billion dollars, about one-third of the eight billion 
dollars invested in the 1,100 such trusts existing in 


Under questioning of Commissioner Robert E. 
Healy, of utility inquiry fame, officers of companies 
later consolidated into the Equity Corporation tell 
of methods used in the consolidations. Affairs of 
the company itself are left untouched until a court 
injunction against such inquiry is disposed of by 
the courts. 

Deals read into the record include: 

Purchase by an officer of stock, intended for an 
investment trust portfolio, and its resale to the 
trust at a price netting the officer a profit of 
$361,000. This in the face of a memorandum by 
a director reminding of the fine line between mak- 
ing money with stockholders and out of them. 

Acquisition by an officer, through arrangement 
with a broker, of stock in his own trust at less 
than the cash liquidating value. 


(“Finance Week,” 
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THE PRESIDEN T'S aides, 
sources close to the White House 
say, are getting ready to issue a 
blast against pre-election straw 
votes and are gathering material 
for that purpose. Objective is to 
prove that methods used are not 
disinterested. 


DR. TUGWELL with his Re- 
settlement Administration and 


Harry L. Hopkins with his Works 
Progress Administration both are 
angling to get control of the new 
Federal village at Passamaquoddy, 
abandoned as a result of the re- 
fusal of Congress to appropriate 
money for that project. 
* 


HIGH OFFICIALS privately ex- 
press concern over the huge sup- 
plies of gold held by this coun- 
try, taking the position that accu- 
mulation of the precious metal by 
the United States may make gold 
less desirable as a base for world 
currencies. 


* 
RESETTLEMENT Administra- 
tion operations, according to 


those in a position to know, are 
being handicapped by the “hand- 
to-mouth” system under which it 
receives its allotments. Financial 
tangles have embarrassed RA offi- 


+ cials in carrying out some of the 


land purchase agreements and in 
expediting the program. 
** * 


DESPITE CONGRESS’ failure to 
appropriate additional funds for 
the “shelter belt,” the project to 
plant trees across the Great Plains 
area, work on the undertaking is 
being continued by the Forest Serv- 
ice in the expectation more money 
will be appropriated next year. 


PRESSURE is being applied to 
sell assets held by the Govern- 
ment and to collect on commod- 
ity loans, insiders say, in order to 
have the picture of Federal spend- 
ing look less one-sided. 

* 
INTENSIVE SCANNING of 
correspondence and speeches made 
by New Deal opponents two and 
three years ago is yielding some 
sharp changes of opinion which 
will be stressed during the elec- 
tion campaign. 

* 

MEMBERS OF THE Securities 
and Exchange Commission are di- 
vided in opinion on the possibility 
of enforcing the utility “death 
sentence” clause in the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. A majority 
hold that reshuffling of the systems 


will not bring about economies 

over and above those now being 

achieved through simplification of 

corporate structure and abandon- 

ment of practices forbidden by law. 
* * 


SPEECHES will be made by 
Harry Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 
trator, during the campaign but 
under other than political aus- 
pices. Defense of WPA spend- 
ing program will be on a factual 
basis with emphasis on letting 
results speak for themselves. 
* 
BEHIND THE SCENES there is 
a decided difference of opinion 
between officials of the Federal 
Power Commission and the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission 
over jurisdictionary powers con- 
ferred under the Public Utility 
Act. “Higher ups” in both agen- 
cies are striving to iron out the 
disagreement. 
* & 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
officials consider their original 
estimates of $3,500,000,000 in excess 
reserves as of Aug. 15, when the 
new requirements take effect, as a 
trifle high. However, insiders point 
out that officials still feel the in- 
crease in required reserves will be 
met easily. 


GOVERNMENT CREDIT offi- 
cials are somewhat chagrined at the 
hesitancy of the public to purchase 
all of the recent $150,000,000 note 
issue of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and have asked RFC to 
consider taking up unsubscribed 
portion. 


» 


DESPITE the expectations of the 
designers that it would provide 
ample space for many years to 
come, space in the Archives Build- 
ing already is at a premium. Offi- 


cials of Government agencies have 
been warned that they may have 


to make provision outside of the 
Archives for storing many valu- 
able records. 
* * # 

NEW DOWNWARD a ariff ad- 
justments in the interest of freer 
trade were discussed by President 
Roosevelt and the heads of the Ca- 
nadian government. White House 


preparing to defend reciprocal 
trade agreement program. 
a x 


IN THE MOVE to keep Federal 
expenditures at a minimum be- 
tween now and the _ election, 
secret orders have been issued in 
several emergency agencies for no 
further salary increases until 
January. 


| 


~Underwood & Underwood 
MAKING PUBLIC “SAFETY-CONSCIOUS” 
Turning their attention from disaster relief to the 
reduction of the appalling number of accidents in 
the home, the factory and on the highways, officials 
of the American Red Cross make arrangements to 


campaign for a safety-conscious public. Left to 

right: Admiral Cary T. Grayson, National Chair- 

man, and James L. Feiser, Vice Chairman in Charge 
of Domestic Operations, American Red Cross. 


Business and Freedom: 
A Plea to Electors 


Officially notified of his nomination 
for the vice-presidency of the United 
States by the Republican party, Col- 
onel Frank Knox sets forth in his ac- 
ceptance speech in Chicago the 
ground on which, in his view, the is- 
sues in the coming election should be 
drawn. 


Equating Republicanism with Americanism, he 
glorifies the spirit of private enterprise and attacks 
the present Administration chiefly because it did 
not “promote the little fame of recovery that be- 
gan to burn in the summer of 1932,” by giving free 
play to private initiative. 

Some counts in his indictment against the Ad- 
ministration: 

1.—Instead of economy, a series of hysterical ex- 
periments on the economic life of a burdened 
people. 

2—Instead of encouragement of private indus- 
try, the establishment of Government enterprises 
competing with business. 

3.—Instead of confidence, a campaign to terror- 
ize business and subjugate the banks. 

4—Regimentation of industry and agriculture, 
establishment of a spoils system, squandering of 
public funds and promotion of sectional and class 
strife. ("A Plea for Free Enterprise,” Page 9.) 


‘Holes’ in Labor Law 
For Federal Contracts 


As the Department of Labor ampli- 
fies its interpretation of the new law 
which requires specified labor stand- 
ards to be observed by those doing 
business with the Federal Govern- 
ment, leaders of organized labor take 
note of what they regard as “holes” 
in the law that should be stopped up 
by future amendments. 

Here are some of the “holes:” 


1.—Requirements apply only to contractors and 
not to sub-contractors, thereby making it possible 
for contractors to have work done under sub- 
standard labor conditions through subletting it to 
subsidiary corporations. 


2.—The law does not apply to the making of 
goods that may be purchased in the open market. 
This ruling, it is claimed, will nullify the law in the 
case of large manufacturers who deal with the 
Government through the medium of selling 
agencies. The goods are then bought in the mare 
ket, it is declared, and not from the manufacturer, 
who need not observe labor standards laid down. 


3.—Contracts over $10,000 only come under the 
Statute. This provision, say labor spokesmen, pro- 
vides another way around the law whenever larger 
contracts can be broken down into several smaller 
ones, each of which is less than $10,000 in value. 


Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week .- 


Soldier bonus bonds have been cashed to the 
amount of more than a billion dollars in the seven 
weeks since their distribution. So reports the 
Treasury, which has issued them to the value of 
1.726 million dollars among 3,301,990 veterans, 
The quickening effect on trade is attested by sus- 
tained high levels in production and business. 


The President's committee to survey consumer co- 
operatives abroad completes its study of those in 
Sweden, where it notes one-third of all families 
enrolled as members. These enterprises are seen as 
engaged also in manufacture for their members, 
the manufacturing output being valued at 45 mil- 
lion dollars last year. 

The Senate committee inquiring into labor es- 
pionage receives from the President the key that 
unlocks income tax returns. Purpose of this part 
of the inquiry is to check up on the earnings of de- 
*tective agencies which make a business of supply- 
ing strike-breakers and spies for employing corpor- 
ations. 


Social Security machinery gets under way as sites 


are chosen for 300 sub-offices, these to be used in 
making a census of workers so as to keep a iile of 
future recipients of old-age pensions. 
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Tomovvow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.) 


counted by government ¢x- 
perts. They estimate that world 
will have normal surplus next 
July 1. But mountainous sur- 
pluses of farm commodities are 
disappearing rapidly. 


Heavy demand enabled govern- 
ment cotton pool to sell the /ast 
of old Farm Board cotton dur- 
ing past week. AAA will insist 
that cotton growers pay up on 
price fixing loans when due. 


All in all farm income to be 
higher than year ago in face of 
drought. 


Reciprocity with Canada is in 
President's mind. 


Reciprocal trade agreement 
was first step. White House pre- 
pared to defend that deal in face 
of strong farmer opposition. 


Now talk of revival of St. Law- 
rence waterway; or power ex- 
change between two countries. 


President still strong for pub- 
lic development of water power 
resources. Will push for St. 
Lawrence project, for Passama- 
quoddy, for new TVA’'s in event 
of return to power. 


No jolt is lookea for August 15 
when bank reserve requirements 
go up. 

Fewer than 100 banks will have 
to borrow from the Federal Re- 
serve to bulwark their reserves. 
Base for lending remains broad. 
Less than $100,000,000 in excess 
bank reserves were on hand dur- 
ing credit boom preceding 1929 
crash. Will remain nearly two 
billion after step up in amount 
of reserves required of banks. 
Test of this Reserve Board policy 
far in future. 


SEC by its investigation of in- 
vestment trusts, is Jaying ground- 
work to move into regulation of 
these institutions. Congress to 
be asked to grant broader powers. 


Dope is that more utility hold- 
ing company systems are show- 
ing interest in registering with 
SEC. Pressure from operating 
companies more and more in that 
direction. Big companies have 
held off awaiting outcome of 
legal attacks on holding company 
law. 


Campaign strategy ahead: 


Candidate Landon to invade the 
East during August. 


Candidate Roosevelt to invade 
the West during August with 
drought tour, then start cross- 
country campaign in September. 


Republicans, who counted East 
in bag, now plan strongest cam- 
paign in that region. 


Democrats, who counted West 
and Middle West in the bag, now 
getting ready for hardest work 
there. 


John Lewis and his CIO are 
determined to go their own way 
in organizing labor along indus- 
trial lines. 


_ WPA, CCC, REA, PWA and RA 


‘THE trend of Federal expend- 

itures for relief continues to 
point higher. At the same time 
relief policies of the national 
and State governments are in 
process of evolution. 


For the first month of the new 
fiscal year the national Treasury 
paid out more than $300,000,000 for 
For 
the first month of the previous fiscal 
year it paid out less than $200, 
000,000 for the same or similar ac- 
tivities. 

In this month happened: 

President Roosevelt allocated 
nearly one-third of the new appro- 
priation of $1,425,000,000 that be- 
came available on that date for re- 
lief activities. 

WPA and RA—Harry Hopkins and 
Dr. Rexford Tugwell—got orders to 
meet the problems of the drought 
with enlarged relief. 

The President wrote what amounts 
to an eventual end to large scale 
public works by requiring that PWA 
use relief labor on its projects and 
make grants only when work can 
be begun by October 1 of this year 
and be completed by Oct. 1, 1937. 


BURDEN BACK ON STATES 

Federal officials stuck by their 
position that individual states would 
have to care for all of their desti- 
tute unemployables, leaving im- 
portant financial problems on the 
doorsteps of a number of sovercign 
commonwealths including Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 

A number of WPA officials were 
ousted or forced to resign for politi- 
cal activities. 

In a nutshell the financial part of 
the relief situation is this: 

Congress has made available for 
use by the President a total of $6.- 
104,473,142.18. This amount was 
provided principally through an ap- 
propriation of $4,000,000,000 voted 
on Apri 8, 1935, and of $1.425,000.000 
voted on June 22, 1936, together 
with unexpended balances of some 
other funds to make up the dif- 
ference. 

Of that total, $3.424,564.515.64 had 
been spent by Jiine 30, the last of- 
ficial accounting date 


MONEY NOW AVAILABLE 

That left $2,679,906.627 available 
for spending when the new fiscal 
year started on July 1. 

During July approximately $300.- 
000,000 was expended, bringing the 
unexpended part of the fund down 
to about $2,379,000,000 

At the rate of $300.000,000 a 
month, expenditures will deplete the 
avallabie relief cash in approxi- 
mately eight months. But the catch 
is that much of the money is al- 
located according to rules laid down 
by Congress and is not being spent 
uniformily so that some agencies 
may run out of money sooner than 
others. Congress will be back on 
the job in a little over five months. 


PROBLEMS THAT PRESS 

This volume of expenditure raises 
questions: 

What has become of the money 
already spent? 

What have the people to show for 
the expenditure? 

What use is planned 
future? 

As a basic policy the national! gov- 
ernment has taken itself out of the 
business of giving direct relief, or 
the dole. It is providing jobs through 
a wide variety of enterprises. The 
total of those jobs now is about 
3,000,000. For those unemployed 
who do not qualify for work on any 


for the 


| Federal project there is no place to 


turn for help except to their State 


| or local governments. 


It is on the question of provid- 
ing funds to care for these remain- 
ing unemployables—or at least un- 
employed — destitute that State 
governments have been wrangling 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The Federal Government in those 
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Costs—Difficulties Confronting the States 


IN THE WAKE OF CHANGING RELIEF POLICIES 


\\ ITH a large share of unemployment relief 
thrown back on the States and their political 
subdivisions, rumblings of dissatisfaction are re- 


ported to be increasing. 


States is providing for large num- 
bers of those not working in private 
industry. But there are others de- 
pendent on the States for whom 
legisiatures or county boards are 


called upon to provide 


JOBS NEEDED BY THREE MILLION 


The program of the national 
Governmen iving iobs to 3.000.- 
000—covers a wide range of activi- 
ties as the monthly summary of 
the expenditures of that program 
discloses 

Most of the money, amounting to 
$1,305,802.580 out of a total of $3.- 
424.564.515 actually spent by July 1, 
was paid out through the Works 
Progress Administration Nearly 
all of that sum was spent in six 
months’ time and only $521,919,377 
remains for expenditure under al- 
lotments made by the President. 
Mr. Roosevelt, however, can in- 
crease that total by shifting funds. 

Another larce slice of the relief 
funds is accounted for by the ex- 
penditures of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps with its 350,000 youths 


in CCC camps 

Expenditure on this activity out 
of the relief funds has amounted to 
$541,034.556 by July 1. 


SPENDERS-FAST AND SLOW 

One more activity of growing im- 
portance in the spending fieid is 
the Resettlement Administration. 
This agency, alter a slow start, now 
reports expenditures of $134,518,438 
and its rate of spending is on the 
increase due to the added weight of 
the drought. 

The Public Works Administration, 
originally designed as the Govern- 
ment's chief “pump priming” ma- 
chine, still is revealed as a relatively 
slow spender. It was on the ground 
of inability to get money out rapidly 
into the hands of the idle that PWA 
lost leadership of the whole new 
program. Its spending record shows 
$133,255.148 expended by July 1 out 
of allocations of $446,751,610. Now 
President Roosevelt is merging 
much of this program with WPA 
under WPA rules. 

Another agency. of which much 
had been expected in the way of 
spending, but which has had dif- 
ficulty getting under way, is the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads with its pro- 
gram of highway building and grade 
crossing elimination. 

Nearly $400,000,000 has been made 
available for this type of work. By 
July 1 only $48,612,469 had been ex- 
pended, owing to the difficulty of 
getting the program under way. 

Other relatively large payments 
are going out through the War De- 
partment for river and harbor proj- 
ects, for activities of the Depart- 
ment of Interior through the rec- 
lamation service and through the 
Treasury Department for adminis- 
tration expenses relatively to writ- 
ing about 6,000,000 checks a month 
and keeping financial tab on the 
expenditure of the vast relief fund. 


THE RETURN FOR THE MONEY 

That still leaves the question of 
what people of the country are hav- 
ing to show for the money that is 
paid out. 

President Roosevelt asserts that 
the ‘irst return is in the improved 
morale of several million workers 
who had gone through much of the 
depression without jobs. 

Some of his financial] advisers say 
that a big return is in the stimula- 
tion to general business that they 
Say is flowing out of the spending 


While relief 
take possession of the gallery in the Pennsy]- 
vania Capitol at Harrisburg, in an effort to force 


STOP 


kee 


workers 


of the millions of workers who cet 
government checks twice each 
month. 

Those in charge of the individual 
projects operated with the funds 
provided by the grants from Con- 
gress detail the physical improve- 
ments which they think are the 
most tangible result of the spend- 
ing 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion advises that three quarters of 
all of its projects are of four types 
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legislators to agree to a $100,000.000 relicf measure, 
attempts are made to swell the “Hunger Army’ by 
recruiting from Philadelphia's unemployed ranks. 
The seige ended after a compromise measure was 
passed. Similar attempts to force legislation have 
been made in other States. 


of public improvements, which they 
list as follows 

1.—Highways, roads and streets. 
More than 23,000 projects, valued at 
$461,633,000 are under way, involv- 
ing work formerly carried on almost 
exclusively with local funds. The 
Federal Government now is provid- 
ing most of the money, with less 
than 20 per cent contributed by the 
localities. 


2.—Public buildings. 
schools are included 


Over 5,000 


in the 9,500 


buildings either being erected or re- 
paired by relief labor. These proj- 
ects represent a cost of about $116,- 
000,000, of which local governments 
are contributing about 25 per cent. 
Formerly this was exclusively a lo- 
cal enterprise. 

3—Water supply and sewers. 
Water purification and supply sys- 
tems are being provided with relief 
labor for 2,000 communities in ad- 
dition to construction work under 
way on 4,000 sewer systems and 2,300 
sanitation and health projects. 

4—Parks and playgrounds. A 
large amount of labor is being used 
to improve 5.000 local parks and 
playgrounds 


FOR “WHITE COLLAR” WORKERS 

In addition to these activities, 
WPA is engaged in providing work 
for “white collar” groups. It is this 
type of activity which has come to 
be called “boondoggling” by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as well as by others. 
Officials assert that white collar 
jobs account for only 7.3 per cent 
of the money spent by them. 

They point out that 360,000 men 
are working on “farm-to-market” 
roads, thereby improving transpor- 
tation facilities in rural regions and 
that the National Youth Adminis- 
tration is helping 289,000 youths to 
stay in high schools and colleges. 

Other agencies than the WPA also 
point to their tangible results. 


~ COST OF DROUGHT RELIEF 


The CCC camps have what they 
think is an impressive array of ac- 
complishments in building roads 
through forests, improving national 
parks, reforesting public lands and 
in other ways building up the na- 
tional domain. 

The Public Works Administration 


outlines the work it has done and is | 


doing in the way of construction of 
huge dams, gigantic bridges and big 
public buildings of all sorts. 

The Resettlement Administration 


NEW RELIEF POLICIES: WHAT THE BILLIONS ARE BUYING 


Work Relief Rules Applied to PWA Projects—Estimate of 


is coming into prominence just now 
as the agency most active in 
drought relief. More than 300,000 
farm families are being aided with 
loans and grants of money to en- 
able them to get a new start after 
crop disasters of recent years. This 
agency has under way a number of 
experiments in resettling groups of 
individuals. 

Whether the country believes that 
these activities are worth the $3,- 
500,000,000 that they already have 
cost and the $6,000,000,000 that they 
are expected to cost before another 
fiscal year is out is a matter that 
this year’s national election will be 
expected to decide 


THE ADMINISTRATION PLANS 

As for the future: 

The present Administration is 
committed to the idea of work re- 
lief for those unable to find jobs in 
private industry. 

It is committed to the proposition 
that each State must care for those 
of its citizens who are unable to 
work or who are not qualified to get 
a job on one of the Federal projects. 

Official figures reveal that the 


' cost to the national Government of 


— 


this program is not far from twice 
as much as the cost of straight re- 
lief or the dole. 


At the same time States are find- 
ing that the cost of direct relief to 
the unemployables is more than 
they had expected in many in- 
stances. 

State iegislatures in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey have balked at pro- 
viding the needed funds. In New 
Jersey relief, as a result, has been 
thrown back on the individual com- 
munities, who are getting some help 
from the State. In Pennsylvania a 
compromise is being worked out. 

Officials at Washington are pre- 
dicting that the funds now on hand 
for continuing the work relief pro- 
gram will be exhausted long before 
the completion of the fiscal year 
just starting. 

They take the position that the 
next Congress, coming fresh from 
the people, will have to decide the 
form of relief to be provided for the 
future and the funds with which to 
carry it on. 


CAR 


PROVE THIS FACT 


PLYMOUTH BRINGS highest used car prices... 
is in biggest demand... according to dealers. 


Of “All Three” Plymouth § 
Commands Highest Prices | 
for Year-old Models— 

is Mostin Demand! 


rr HEN NEW, “All Three” low-priced cars 
\\ cost about the same. But it’s different 
after they’ve been driven a year or more... 
and are offered as used cars: 

Plymouth models command top prices, are 
most in demand. Dealers everywhere con- 
firm this...declare it costs less to recondi- 
tion year-old Plymouths. The reason is, 
Plymouth is built and engineered to take it 
... to give long, trouble-free performance, 

Great engineering gives Plymouth an un- 
commonly quiet,simple,6-cylinder“L-head” 


draulic Brakes. 


ONLY PLYMOUTH OF “ALL THREE” HAS BOTH 


SAFETY-STEEL BODY 


Plymouth's body is Safety-Steel, like a modern 
railroad coach. Bolted horizontally and verti- 
cally to car frame, gives safest construction. 


DOUBLE-ACTION HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
a 


Double-action Hydraulic Brakes don't de- 
pend on jerky, wrapping action (left) but ex- 
ert equal pressure to each brake shoe (right). 


engine...with the tremendous power of high- 
est compression (6.7 to 1) using ordinary 
gas...the economy of calibrated ignition... 
full-length water jackets and directional 
circulation. Plymouth owners report 18 to 
24 miles per gallon...lowest oil and upkeep 
costs of any low-priced car. 


Most important of all...safety! Plymouth 
is still the only one of “All Three” with both 
a Safety-Steel Body and double-action Hy- 


This is not a used car ad. But these facts 
about used cars prove: Plymouth stands up 
best. So be sure to compare “All Three” be- 
fore you buy a new car. And be sure to drive 
the big, smart Plymouth. See your De Soto, 
Chrysler or Dodge dealer. PLYMOUTH DI- 
VISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 


EASY TO BU Y—$252a month buys anew Plymouth. 
Commercial Credit Co. offers through all DeSoto, 
Chrysler and Dodge dealers low, easy-to-buy terms, 


DE SOTO, CHRYSLER AND DODGE DEALERS 


AND UP, LIST AT 
FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIP. 
MENT EXTRA 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 
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THE END OF A VACATION CRUISE 
The schooner “Sewanna” carrying President Roose- 
velt and three of his sons, shown at anchor in Passa- 
maquoddy Bay where the President ended his two 
weeks’ vacation cruise. The Summer home of Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, mother of the President, is on 

Campobello Island in the background. 


A ‘Skipper's Log: 
Business and Pleasure 


N the historic heights of Dufferin 

Terrace in Quebec overlooking 
the majestic splendor of the St. Law- 
rence River, a 21-gun salute echoed, 
a guard of honor sharply presented 
arms while a military band played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
from the flagstaff atop the Citadel 
finttered an American flag. 


A President of the United States, for the first 
time in history, had come to Canada to pay an 
official visit. 

In the brief ceremony which followed with all the 
formality and pageantry one nation accords to the 
Chief Executive of another, addresses were de- 
livered by the President, by Lord Tweedsmuir, the 
Governor General of Canada, by Mackenzie King, 
the Canadian Prime Minister, and the Mayor of 
Quebec, J. E. Gregoire, K. C., and Premier Adelard 
Godbout of Quebec Province, extended brief greet- 
ings of welcome. 

For the President that ceremony was the out- 
standing event of a week in which he completed his 
“sea-vacation”, surprised his mother with a “mut- 
ton-chop” beard which showed his marked re- 
semblance to his father, visited the Passamaquoddy 
tidal harnessing project in Maine, and toured three 
New England States to make a first-hand exami- 
nation of their flood control problems. 

The Governor General, Prime Minister Mac- 
Kenzie King and a large group of other Canadian 
officials greeted the President Friday morning 
when his special train arrived at Wolfe's Cove sta- 
tion in Quebec. 


Week 


HISTORIC CROSSING OF CANADIAN FRONTIER: 
THE ‘'GOOD-NEIGHBOR’ POLICY IN PRACTICE 


Lord Tweedsmuir boarded the President's private ¢ agreement which I had the privilege of signing + dent, marked the completion of 387 miles of sailing 


car and escorted his guest to the platform. There 
he introduced him to the members of the wel- 
coming party, while near-by a composite guard of 
honor. attired in the red coats and other military 
finery of full dress uniforms, stood rigidly at at- 
tention 

A cavalry escort of Royal Canadian Dragoons 
threw a protective flank on either side of the car 
in which the President was driven to Dufferin Ter- 
race. The drive to the scene of the official pro- 
gram of welcome led over a circuitous route 
through parts of the city gayly decorated with 
Canadian and American flags. 

Thousands of persons gathered at the broad ter- 
race to hear President's address. An “inter- 
nation” broadcasting hookup carried it to addi- 
tional thousands. 

“From the moment I received the hospitable in- 
vitation of your Governor General,” said the Presi- 
dent in his address, “I have been filled with the 
most happy anticipation of this all too brief visit. 
Canada and its people have always had a very real 
hold on my affections. I am happy again to be 
able to assure you of this fact in person and to ex- 
press my grateful appreciation of the warmth of 
your welcome 

“That I am not a stranger may be illustrated by 
the fact that since the age of 2 I have spent the 
majority of my Summers in the Province of New 
Brunswick, and by my recent most refreshing 
cruise along the beautiful shores of the Maritime 
Provinces, where once more I have found friend- 
ship, relaxation and deep contentment. 


NO HOSTILE FRONTIERS 


“While I was on my cruise I read in a newspaper 
that I was to be received with all the honors cus- 
tomarily rendered to a foreign ruler. 

“I am grateful for the honors; but something 
within me rebelled at that word ‘foreign.’ I say 
this because when I have been in Canada I have 
never heard a Canadian refer to an American as a 
‘foreigner.’ He is just an ‘American.’ And, in the 
same way, in the United States, Canadians are not 
‘foreigners;’ they are ‘Canadians.’ 

“That simple little distinction illustrates to me 
better than anything else the relationship between 
our two countries. 

“On both sides of the line we are so accustomed 
to an undefended boundary 3,000 miles long that 
we are inclined perhaps to minimize its vast im- 
portance, not only to our own continuing relations 
but also to the example which it sets to the other 
nations of the world. 

“And, within recent months, another significant 
action speaks louder than words, for the trade 


the 


with your Prime Minister last Autumn is tangible 
evidence of the desire of the people of both coun- 
tries to practice what they preach when they speak 
of the good neighbor. 

“In the solution of the grave problems that face 
the world today, frank dealing, cooperation and a 
spirit of give and take between nations is more 
important than ever before. 


THEN A SPEECH IN FRENCH 

When the President finished this portion of his 
address, he spoke briefly in French, the language 
of a large part of the audience which had gath- 
ered to hear him. His words were in reply to the 
greetings of Premier Godbout and Mayor Gregoire. 

Only about half an hour was required for the 
program, and after the band had played “God 
Save the King” and “O, Canada” the official party 
departed for the Citadel, the ancient fortress of 
Quebec, in one section of which is the Summer 
residence of the Governor General. 

There the most important part of the visit be- 
tween the President and the Canadian officials— 
the private conferences—was transacted 

Despite all the cheering and speechmaking, there 
was time left for a long discussion of serious af- 
fairs between the President, Premier MacKenzie 
King and Lord Tweedsmuir. 


CONFERENCE ON HYDRO POWER 


The only clue to thé topics of the conferences, 
which lasted until late that afternoon, when the 
President left for the return trip to this country, 
was furnished by the President in his press con- 
ference earlier in the week. 

From the information divulged at this confer- 
ence, it was known that means for cooperative de- 
velopment by Canada and the United States of 
hydro-electric power, not only at Passamaquoddy 
but also on the international rapids section of the 
St. Lawrence River, was one of the topics. 

Although the President did not mention it at 
the press conference, observers were of the opinion 
that the broadening of the existing Canadian trade 
treaty also was discussed. Another matter on the 
agenda was the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

That evening the President told his Canadian 
friends good-by and started for Vermont, to begin 
the next day a tour of the flood areas in that State, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

The opening of the week found the President at 
Seal Harbor, Grand Manan Island, New Brunswick. 
The trip across the Bay,of Fundy to Seal Harbor, 
according to a log kept by Captain C. Russell Den- 
nen of the schooner “Liberty”, on which newspaper 
men from Washington have accompanied the Presi- 


since the President had begun his cruising expedi- 
tion at Pulpit Harbor, Me., July 14. 

The day was saddened for the President by news 
of the death of James A. Hollinger, a secret service 
operative, who had died of heart disease while the 
Coast Guard Cutter “Pontchartrain” was en route 
from Bar Harbor to Eastport to rejoin the Presiden- 
tial party. 


SURPRISE FOR MOTHER 


Monday the President sailed the “Sewanna” to 
Campobello Island, where he and his mother have 
Summer cottages. 

Instead of landing the President anchored the 
“Sewanna” about 200 yards from shore and the 
President's wife and a party of friends traveled to 
the “Sewanna” by launch to greet him. The elder 
Mrs. Roosevelt did not join the party. 


It was in this greeting between the President and 
the party headed by Mrs. Roosevelt that the beard 
which the President had allowed to grow during 
his vacation first received publicity. Correspond- 
ents who accompanied him on the trip had been 
sworn to secrecy while the President was growing 
the beard to surprise his mother by his resemblance 
to his father. 

The next affernoon after a morning spent in 
cruising over little navigated waters near the island 
he was host at a picnic for his wife, his mother, 
and a small group of friends. The trip ashore for 
the picnic was the first time the President had been 
on land since the start of the cruise. 

Afterward the President returned to the “Se- 
wanna” and that evening sailed to Campobello. 

A score of Canadian Royal Mounted Police ia 
bright-red tunics were awaiting on shore to extend 
an official greeting. A few Summer colony neigh- 
bors and a group of “old salts,” who claimed thet 
they had given the President some of earliest les- 
sons in sailing a boat, also welcomed him. 


PICNIC ON THE SEA BEACH 


Wednesday the President and his family and 
some 50 guests picnicked on a sandy beach a mile 
from his Summer home. 

Immediately after the picnic meal (it was a 
hearty feast of roast beef and ham, toasted frank- 
furters, salad and cake, prepared by the steward of 
the “Potomac”) the President held a press con- 
ference. 

Passamaquoddy and the prospect for continuation 
of the project to harness the tides occupied much 
of the conference. The President expressed the 
view that economic development of the project 
might be possible with long-distance power lines 


—Wide World 
WATCHING AND WAITING 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. James Roose- 
velt watch for the arrival of President Roosevelt at 
the end of his vacation cruise, from the coast of 
Campobello Island, where both the President and his 
mother have Summer homes. 


to distribute power southward to the industrial sece 
tions of New England. 

He said the model village known as “Quoddy 
City” which was built at a cost of $1,500,000 will be 
used in some manner even though the project 
itself is abandoned. 


FATE OF “QUODDY” PROJECT 


In addition to his trip to New England on the 
way to Hyde Park after the “visit to Quebec, said 
the President, in mid-August he would inspect 
flood control needs of southern New York, north- 
ern Pennsylvania and part of the Ohio valley, 
while the trip to the western drought region an- 
nounced last month will be deferred until near the 
end of the month, 


Next day before he left at 8 o'clock in the eve- 
ning, on the journey to Quebec, the President paid 
a@ surprise visit to Passamaquoddy. Included in his 
itinerary was a courtesy visit to a group of Maine 
towns, including Eastport and Lubec. 

When the President left Quoddy City, where he 
had inspected the work already done and watched 
a model demonstration of the plan for taking 
power from the tides, he waved this greeting to a 
crowd of about 500 persons who had gathered 
around his car: 

“When I get back next year I hope that it will 
be in operation.” 

James Roosevelt, the President's oldest son, Mrs. 
James Roosevelt; Captain Paul Bastedo, naval 
aide; Colonel Kenyon Joyce, acting®military aide; 
Colonel J. C. Fegan, Marine Corps aide, and Marvin 
H. McIntyre, assistant White House secretary, ac- 
companied the President in the journey to Quebec. 

The President's plans as the week drew to a 
close called for arrival at Hyde Park Saturday 
evening, after a strenuous day of conference with 
New England officials. He proposed to remain at 
the New York residence for several days before be- 
ginning August travels, 


(H. R,. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 


The New Deal and the Negro: 


A Conception of Democracy 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 


AM happy to address the 27th anniversary 

of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People... . As a lifeguard you 
have patrolled the beach to safeguard the civic and 
personal liberties of members of the Negro race. 
You have fought disfranchisement, segregation, and 
lynching. ... 

We have talked so much about our sense of jus- 
tice, about equal opportunity under the law. regard- 
less of race or color or creed, that we have actually 
blinded our moral preception to the gross exploita- 
tion of weaker groups that has been going on under 
our very eyes. 

Under our new conception of democracy, the 
Negro will be given the chance to which he is en- 
titled—not because he will be singled out for special 
consideration, but because he preeminently belongs 


to the class that the new democracy is designed 
especially to aid... . 


In the exercise of the suffrage that is guaranteed 
him by the Constitution the Negro has met with 
many abuses and obstacles. In some localities he is 
callously disfranchised; in other places, for gene- 
rations, he has been exploited by corrupt politi- 
cians, who have bought his vote or have made him 
promises which were never expected to be kept. 
And, finally, he has been the victim of taxation 
without representation. ... 


When the extent to which Negroes have been the 
victims of prejudice, passion, ignorance, and dis- 
crimination is realized and the degree to which they 
have met with frustrations in their legitimate ef- 
forts to improve themselvee and their race, their 
achievements merit our admiration. A race pos- 
sessing less fortitude and faith would have fallen 
by the wayside... . 


The doctrine of laissez faire in interracial rela- 
tions has characterized national administrations 
Since the reaction from reconstruction days. Under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt this. attitude has changed. 
He has realized, as no other President Since Lincoln 
seemed to realize, that the mere existence in the 
Federal Constitution of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments is no guaranty of their 
enforcement. ... The greatest advance since the 
Civil War toward assuring the Negro that degree of 
justice to which he is entitled and that equality 
of opportunity under the law which is implicit in 
his American citizenship, has been made since 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was sworn in as President 
on March 4, 1933.... 


The record of Negroes throughout the history is 
one of which any group might well be proud. In 
every respect of the Nation’s life they have made 
significant contributions. And now, properly, the 
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day has arrived when they are asking for a fulfill- 
ment to them of the promise of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Your Government at the present time is not in- 
senstive to this plea, for it comports with its own 
conception of responsibility. ... 

Especially are citizens asking today that human 
life and personality be accorded the respect that is 
due them. This is especially in point at this time 
when intolerance is on the upgrade and mob vio- 
lence appears to be on the increase. That “vile 
form of collective murder—lynch law has 
broken out in our midst again.” 

No language is too forceful to characterize these 
blights on America’s honor. No measures of the 
Government would be too strong that effectively 
Stamp out such un-American practices. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has put the weight of his 
voice and the prestige of his high office against 
these evil manifestations... . 

The weak, the helpless, and the unprotected ele- 
ments in our population have a right to expect pro- 
tection from their Government. If for no other 
reason that that of self-preservation, it is impera- 
tive that the Nation become aroused to this insidi- 
ous danger that threaten it.—(From a recent ad- 
dress before an anniversary meeting of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
at Baltimore.) 


The South and Its Crops: 


Farm Program Essentials 


By H. R. TOLLEY 
Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment and 
Related Acts 

TH United States was a creditor nation after the 

war but it refused to act like one. It would not 
let our debtors pay us in the only way they could 
pay: goods and services. Almost every national pol- 
icy that this country pursued after the war was 
detrimental to agriculture. Mistakes on a national 
scale finally had to be remedied on the same scale. 

The first adjustment programs were conceived to 
meet an emergency. They were new, strange, dar- 
ing. I often wonder whether they would have been 
succssful had it not been for the impetus they re- 
ceived from the South in 1933. The success of the 
cotton program that year proved that farmers could 
and would work together on a broad scale provided 
they had something to work with. And throughout 
the adjustment programs the support of the South- 
ern farmer has been steadfast. 

The South learned by bitter experience years ago 
that individual farmers were unable to solve the 
problem of too many acres in cotton, or tobacco. It 
learned also that the States were just as helpless. 
Producers had to have machinery that would enable 
cooperation across State lines. The only agency 
which could offer that machinery was—and is—the 
Federal Government. 

Some persons who are concerned over the tenant 
problem sincerely believe that the solution of that 
issue depends upon better relations between land- 
lord and tenant. All of us hope for better relations. 

Every fair-minded man wants the share-crop- 
pers to have scrupulous justice. But unless the in- 
come for Southern agriculture as a whole is stable 
and adequate, the result will be fewer landlords and 
more tenants. Too many of our economic diagnos- 
ticilans believe the symptoms are the disease itself. 


Any sound program for agriculture must be based 
upon the foundation of a better income ior agri- 
culture. The Agricultura] Conservation Program 
has as its primary purpose the conservation of the 
soil, but it also must help to increase and stabilize 
the return to farmers. Otherwise, it must be al- 
tered until it achieves that objective. ... 

The AAA conservation program is less than a 
year old. We are certain that it is fundamentally 
sound. We are certain also that it can be improved. 
We are all beginning to realize that the best type 
of a program for agriculture should be very flexi- 
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ble. The pattern should vary to fit regional and 
perhaps even local conditions. 

It should correlate itself with industrial develop- 
ment. The TVA and the wealth of resources in 
this area and other areas of the South, and a fa- 
vorable climate presage additional industrial de- 
velopment. The effect upon agriculture will be an 
important one and, rightly handled, it will be bene- 
ficial. Some of the southern rural areas are over- 
populated. Industrial development would relieve 
this pressure. It would open further local markets 
for food products and help the diversification which 
is necessary to increase the production of more 
vegetables and milk. 

For some people the word “planning” has taken 
on an unpleasant connotation within the past few 
years. I feel, however, that we should be realistic 
enough to realize that we will have national pro- 
grams for agriculture for a good many years to 
come. To be effective, they must be carefully 
planned. 

If Southerners face the facts boldly and realis- 
tically—if they plan carefully—they may avoid some 
of the mistakes made by industrial development 
elsewhere. The South does not have the great 
financial concentration which tends to concentrate 
industry. This section may insist that the develop- 
ment of agriculture through State and Federal as- 
Sistance should proceed with the development of 
industry in mind.—(From an address at the West 
Tennessee Farmers’ and Home Makers Institute, 
Jackson, Tenn., July 29.) 
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The Problems of Youth: 


Danger of Regimentation 


By CHARLES W. TAUSSIG 

Chairman, Advisory Committee, National Youth 

Administration 
OUNG people of America are becoming con- 
scious of the fact that they are entitled to 
definite place in society. There are certain rights 
and privileges which belong to them as a heritage 
of their citizenship. That they are aware of this 
is made evident by the number of youth groups 
and other organizations interested in the welfare 
of youth. 

Of the 20,000,000 young people in the United 
States between the ages of 16 and 24, some 5,000,000 
are not in school and are unemployed. The latter 
are the ones who are most voluble in presenting 
their case and their voice should be heeded. 

Their demands are not unreasonable. They ask 
only for the opportunities promised them by every 
Fourth of July orator since the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the opportunity to be 
educated, to work and to be heard... . 

I have little sympathy with the accusation that 
every effort on the part of the government to tackle 
modern national problems realistically and intelli- 
gently is synonymous with regimentation. How- 
ever, we must not close our eyes to the fact that, 
of all the problems to which a modern state must 
direct its effort, the problem of youth presents 
more pitfalls in the direction of regimentation than 
perhaps does any other. The experience of sev- 
eral European nations give substance to this 
statement. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that the Na- 
tional Youth Administration is aware of this poten- 
tial danger. It has successfully taken precautions 
against any such trends. ... The National Youth 
Administration seeks to be a federal coordinating 
and fiscal agency in direcing its energies toward 
the solution of the problem of youth. 

The ink was not dry on President Roosevelt's execu- 
tive order creating the Nation] Youth Administra- 
tion in June, 1935, before the decentralization pro- 
gram was under way. Separate administrations 
were set up in 48 States and in the District of Co- 
lumbia. State, county, district and local advisory 
committees, sometimes known as “citizens’ commit- 
tees”, were locally appointed, their membership con- 
Sisting of men and women, adults as well as youth, 
who had previously shown their interest in the 
problems before us. 

We have found the activities of the local citi- 
zen’s committees of the NYA to be extremely en- 
couraging. . . We know of no instance where 
they are not enthusiastically, intelligently and 
fruitfully active. 

I can truthfully make this statement, and I do 
SO without my tongue in my cheek, that we have 
kept the National Youth Administration free of 
politics —(From an address at a recent meeting of 
the American Youth Commission, New York City.) 
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The United States News 


that the government had sought to 
adjust to the situation caused by 
the loss of foreign markets. 


+ FARM: PROSPECTS FOR WHEAT AND CORN SUPPLY + 


+ 


to buy American farm products and 
they say that imports have increased 
because drought destroyed crops 


\JEN in Government service 

whose business is to gauge 
the worid’s food supplies were 
startled the other day to read a 
news report telling of an im- 
pending world wheat shortage. 


The report had it that there would 
not be enough bread grain in the 
world during the next 12 months to 
provide the peoples of the world 
with their normal quota. A hint of 
famine was in the figures. 

These figures set out that: 

World wheat production would 
be 4,639,726,000 bushels. 

World's carry-over would be 635,- 
000,000 bushels, making a total sup- 
ply of 5,274,726.000 bushels 


Federal Officials Decry Fear of World Shortage in Bread Grain 
—Drought Continues to Reduce the Corn Crop 
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in 1936 and will have a carry-over 
supply of old wheat amounting to 
about 125,000,000 bushels to supply 
a consumption of approximately 
625,000,000 bushels. Substantial im- 
ports of special grades of wheat are 
expected, just as in the past two 
years, because of shortages of these 
special types. 

Fourth, they estimate world wheat 
production for the last crop year 
at 3,800,000,000 bushels and world 
consumption at 3,625,000,000 bush- 
els, compared with a normal con- 


higher prices attract farmers to 
larger planting of wheat is some- 
thing else again. In the past the 
United States has normally ex- 
ported about 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

* * 


POOR PROSPECT FOR CORN 


NSIDE the United States, interest | 


of the government continues to 
center on the corn crop. 

Drought continued during the 
past week to inflict serious damage 
on corn in heavy growing areas. 


and some vegetables would be af- 
fected by bad weather for pastures 
and for crops. A 1,700,000.000 bushe! 
corn crop would be large enough to 
enable farmers to market their pres- 
ent livestock on a normal basis re- 
sulting in little reason for meat 
price increases, he thought. | 
* * * 
THE DROUGHT AND IMPORTS 
fFEW SigNs are apparent as yet that | 
drought is increasing imports of 
farm products | 
| 


More wheat is coming into this 


bushels in June a year ago with the 
six month figure at 45.567 bushels 
in 1936 compared with 10,054,861 
bushels in 1935. 

Imports of butter, which had cre- 
ated a furore last year, amounted to 
167,680 pounds in June as against 
1,437,168 pounds last June. For the 
six months imports were 4,680,055 
pounds compared with 21,500,146 
pounds in the first six months of 
1935. 


FARM EXPORTS SHRINK 


But while imports were falling, so 
were exports, with the principal ex- 
ception of cotton. 

Sales of cotton abroad in June fell 
off from 363,961 bales a year ago 
to 316,628 bales in June this year. 


World demand would be 5,289,800,- 
000 passe tl a prospective sumption of about 3,200,000,000 Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of | country from abroad to fill the need | But for the six months exports 
short ge of about 15 000,000 bushels —_ Agriculture, said on July 29 that | for bread wheat normally grown in | amounted to 2,466.60 bales this year 
But wl & de the off if t Fifth, they say that close esti- | with the best of weather during the | the Northwest. This crop has been | as compared with 2.223.484 bales a 
potty minds meres rorecas*~ mates on this year’s production are | rest of this year the maximum corn | short for six consecutive years | year ago—a gain of about 243,000 
ers for the Government say of the : S. 


Situation? 

First, they point out that the fig- 
ures used in the widely published 
report out of Chicago include pro- 
duction in China and Russia, for 
which adequate figures are lacking. 


ENOUGH WHEAT FOR ALL 


Second, they say that on the basis 


impossible because Australia has 
just planted its wheat crop and the 
Argentine is just planting its crop. 
Russia is supposed to have a 
Slightly smaller crop than a year 
ago when she exported about 30,- 
000,000 bushels. 

The point the Government’s crop 
reporters make is that all signs point 


crop would be 1.700,000,000 bushels 
compared with a normal crop of 
about 2,500,000,000 bushels. With 
continuance of the drought he 
thougnt that the crop would fall as 
low as 1,200,000,000 bushels. 

“Rain is an absolute necessity in 
the next week or ten days to save 
the corn crop,” the Secretary said. 


But official figures for the first 
six months of the present year show 
that many products, formerly im- 
ported in large quantities, now are 
only trickling into the United States. 

This country purchased 3,122,285 
bushels of wheat abroad in June as 
compared with 2.085.137 bushels a 
year ago and in the first six months 


bales. 

Exports of wheat fell down near to 
nothing. 

At present an argument is grow- 
ing on the question of responsibility 
for the decline in exports of Ameri- 
can farm commodities and the in- 
crease in imports. 

Opponents of the present Admin- 


of production in the United States, | to the prospect of enough wheat dur- | “In Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska | of this year imported 19,805,560 | istration assert that exports have 
Canada and Europe outside Russia, | ing next year to fill all requirements {| and some of western Iowa, the corn | bushels compared with 12.839.047 | fallen because the government has 
coupled with planting reports from and to leave about 300,000,000 bush- | crop already is mostly gone. Con- bushels. created an artificial scarcity and an 


the Argentine and Australia, an es- 
timate can be made that the world 
will have a normal carry-over of 
surplus wheat on July 1, 1937. This 
normal carry-over is about 300,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Third, they point out that the 
United States will crow approxi- 
mately 600,000.000 bushels of wheat 
— 


"THE mass organization cam- 
paign in the steel industry 
won an opening skirmish last 
week. It also won what was in 
effect a declaration of neutrality 
from Republican Presidential 
candidate Alfred M. Landon. 


+ 


els surplus. 

But they also point out that the 
huge over-supply that depressed the 
markets of the world now has 
largely disappeared and that pe- 
riod of distress prices is over, for the 
time being at least. 

What will happen when weather 
again becomes normal and when 
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siderable corn can be saved in east- 
ern Iowa, Ulinois, Indiana and Ohio 
if weather turns better in the next 
few days.” 

Mr. Wallace saw no reason for 
bread prices to advance. He de- 
clared that meat prices would not 
feel the effect of the drought for 


When it came to corn, however. 
imports in June were 34,473 bushels 
as against 6,121,927 bushels last year | 
and imports for the first six months | 
were 5,662,315 bushels compared with 
17,620,195 in the same period a year 
ago. 

Oats imports amounted to 2.258 | 
against 405,597 | 


months. However, dairy products | bushels in June 
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Governor Landon Clarifies His Stand—Prog- 
ress in Steel Organizing Campaign 


from John L. Lewis, who is leading 
the steel campaign. He declared 


leaders are debating as the Presi- 
dential campaign gets under way. 
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artificial price level, while imports 
are rising because government ac- 
tion has destroyed crops. 

Defenders of the present Admin- 
istration argue that exports have 
fallen because of tariff policies of 
the previous administrations which 
made it difficult for former foreign 


+ Labor: Meaning of ‘No Interference From Any Source’ + 


set up in 1920 and was given power 
to decide on the issues involved in 
strikes in those industries which 
greatly affect the public's interest. 
The first case decided by this court 
to come before the United States 
Supreme Court was dismissed on the 
ground that the law was unconstitu- 


| 
| 
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ment, under this view, if made um- 
pire, would interpret the rules of the 


| game, leaving the two contestants to 


use their strength to the best of 
their ability within the framework 
of the rules. 

That conception 
with the 


fits in neatly 
part which the Depart- 


The declaration of neutrality | that the phrase “complete freedom The definition given to the word | tional. ment of Labor's conciliation service 

came actually in answer to a jetter | from interference from any source | umpire by Webster's Dictionary is: Organized lavor was from the first performs. 

from Norman Thomas, Socialist whatsoever” is designed to isolate | “A person to whose sole decision a ; ) ) 

candidate for the Presidency. Mr. | the workman from the union move- | controversy is referred, especially | being a denial of the right to strike. en Vanna | 
ie Ole v's de- | Ment. “It would,” he added, “make | one chosen to rule on the plays of a | Labor's Non-partisan League, form- |  1t is far removed, however, from 

Thomas, noting Mr. Landon's de - d for the i d pose of | the Administration's labor policy as 

claration in his acceptance speech every strike illegal and every picket game. ed sor the Emmediate pur So 2 ton Pa 

that labor’s right to collective bar- | @ law breaker. It would sanctify In the current discussion, two | porting President Roosevelt, quotes | embodied in the National Labor Re- 


gaining should be “free from inter- 
ference from any source, either by 
employers, fellow employes or any 
other person,” asked him to explain 
his words in special reference to the 
Steel organizing campaign 

Mr. Thomas pointed out that this 
language has been used in the past 
by employers’ organization to mean 
that efforts of union organizers to 
obtain membership among workers 
should be prohibited, such efforts 
being classed as coercion from out- 
side sources. 

The only alternative, Mr. Thomas 
held, would be for organization 
among workers to be spontaneous. 
Mr. Landon was asked if this was 
his meaning in using the formula 
which he employed. 


GOV. LANDON’S STAND 


Governor Landon replied: 


“The workers have the right to an hour for production employes. F 4 = 
meet among themselves or with | The strikers called for aid from Gentlemen: Yodel A cars for who use our Cars every day are not praising them, 
others of their own choice to pro- John L. Lewis's Committee for In- After driving one of your Mo ie it matters little what we may say. 
mote organization, with complete | dustrial Organization. This is the { tionally fine ser a 
freedom from interference from any | group which is sponsoring the six years and getting hich I have driven 4 small lhe last word must be spoken by the car itself. 
one whatsoever. unionization drive to enroll the from it, I purchased a V-8 ¥ The owner who tells his next-door neighbor how 


“The workers should be fully 
protected in this right by the public 
authorities. 

“This necessarily includes the 
right of a labor union to promote 
by lawful and proper means the or- 
ganization of an unorganized in- 
dustry, which includes the right to 


the company union.” 


| SMALL STRIKE IMPORTANT 


The skirmish which the steel or- 
ganization committee won was a 
small one, based on the settlement of 
a strike involving about a thousand 
men. But even a small strike in the 
steel industry today commands close 
attention. Seldom has a unioniza- 
tion campaign been so closely linked 
with nationa! political problems. 


The strike of 700 workers at the 
Sterling ‘Ill.) plant of the North- 
western Barb Wire Company, which 
was settled last week, was the first 
strike among steel workers since the 
unionization drive began. What 
light does it throw on the issues in 
the larger campaign? 

The strike began about three 
weeks ago with a demand for a wage 
increase to a basic rate of 50 cents 


800,000 workers in steel and steel 
fabricating plants into a single in- 
dustrial union. Spokesmen for this 
group entered into negotiations with 
the company’s management, thanks 
to the mediating efforts of the 
United States Department of Labor. 


possible meanings are read into Mr. 
Landon’s use of the term “umpire”. 
One would link it with such action as 
that contemplated for the industrial 
court of Kansas, sponsored by 
former Governor Allen, who is a 


| supporter of Mr. Landon. 


The Kansas industrial court was 


former Governor Allen as declaring 
that this court is similar in concep- 
tion to the attitude of Italy's Fascist 
Government toward labor. 

A second interpretation put on 
Mr. Landon’s use of the word um- 
pire stresses the second part of the 
definition given above. The Govern- 


lations Act and several other stat- 
utes. 

As explained by William Leiser- 
son, Chairman of the National Me- 
diation Board, and by numerous 
other Administration spokesmen, 
that policy begins from the premise 


(Continued on Page 15.) 


ou'D think men didn’t care a 

hang for their hair—the way 
they neglect it in the summer! 
Hot sun bakes hair to a crisp. 
Then to cap the climax, natural, 
needed oils are soaked away by 
swims and shower baths, leaving 
the hair as lifeless and unruly as 
a rope-end. 

Your hair can’t stand — won't 
stand —such abuse. Give it the 
protection it’s asking for and 
badly needs—Vitalis and the “60- 


Second Workout.” A vigorous 
massage with Vitalis penctrates 
to the hair roots. Circulation 
quickens. Loose dandruff disap- 
pears. The pure, clean vegetable 
oils replace dried-out natural oils. 
Your hair has a chance to be 
healthy! 

Vitalis adds a rich lustre but 
no objectionable “patent-leather” 
look. Buy a bottle. Use it regu- 
larly. Give your hair a chance to 


be healthy and good-looking. 


@ 50 SECONDS to rub—circulation 
quickens—needed oils are restored 
—your hair has a chance! 


@ 10 SECONDS to comb and brush 
~—your hair has a lustre but no ob- 
jectionable “patent-leather” look. 


VITALIS 


AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 


mileage and find i 

Both the Mode 
to what little I know 
However, the greatest pl 
my Ford is due to my resp 


WM, E. COOKSON 
EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 


Ford Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Attention of Mr. Henry Ford 


t to be a very 


satisfactory care 

1 A and the V-8 appeal greatly 
about mechanical design. 

easure I get from driving 

ect for the general policies 


belief that the method 


his car behaves in actual service is the most 
effective advertiser. 

A great many Fords are being bought these | 
days on the recommendation of present owners. 4 


The Ford V8 
tells its own story 


W 


E DEPEND on the Ford car to tell its own 
story of value and service. For if the people 


send in an organizer.” COMPROMISE SETTLEMENT of your company, and the beneficial hw ~~ ‘ i 

Mr. Thomas's comment on the let- | Result of the the negotiations: distributing the product is a y NS — ¢ . 
ter was: The men accepted a 10 per cent in- of making and 


“A great improvement over the 
acceptance speech. 

“The principle he now states would 
seem to recognize the right of the 
Committee on Industrial Organiza- 
tion to carry on the steel campaign 
without being subject to the tyranny 
of local sheriffs or the mob law.” 

No such mild approbation came 


GO AS YOU PLEASE 


See Japan, China, Singa- 
pore, Ceylon, India, South 
Alrica 
you wish... on one inclu- 
Sive ucket, Take 75 days or 
up to two full yeurs. Stop 
wherever you like for as 
long as you like. Go Round- 
the-World for as litle as 
$579.90! Get booklet of six 
most popular world tours 
from YOUR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacitx 
C. E. Plulps, lath and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Na- 
nonal O7 58. 


any countries 
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crease in wage rates, making the 
hourly pay 41 cents instead of the 50 
cents asked. The company agreed 
to bargain with a newly or- 
ganized local of the steel union, in 
which the strikers were enrolled. A 
demand for a closed shop was aban- 
doned. 

Commented Van A. Bittmer, head 
of the organizing committee, ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the settle- 
ment: 

“It shall be our purpose as repre- 
sentatives of the steel workers’ or- 
ganizing committee to demonstrate 
that steel mills can be operated with 
profit to both employers and em- 
ployes by collective bargaining 
through a legitimate labor organiza- 
tion.” 

In this first skirmish of the cam- 
pagn, the union organized a local 
with which the company agreed to 
bargain. 

The role of the Federal Govern- 
ment was confined to offering its 
good offices as mediator. 


ROLE OF UMPIRE DEFINED 
Query: Is this the role of umpire, 
which Presidential candidate Al- 
fred M. Landon envisages as the 
proper role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in labor relations? This is the 
term which he used in his address 
accepting nomination from the Re- 
publican national convention. 


That is a question which labor 


one for the people of Americae 


Yours very truly, 
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Rothstein from Resettlement Administration 
SURVIVAL AFTER DROUGHT 


A system of crop insurance, Federal farm specialists 

say, would permit farmers in dry-land areas to sur- 

vive the bitter effects of such droughts as occurred 
in 1934 and is occuring now in 1936. 


MERICAN farmers invest eight 
and nine billion dollars’ worth of 
machinery, buildings and other accu- 
mulated capital and their own labor 
each year in the riskiest of all major 
occupations—farming. 

Much of the risk of bankruptcy be- 
cause of an “act of nature” has been 
removed from other industries by civ- 
ilization’s progress. But the seven 
million farmers of the United States 
stake their money and their labor on 
a prospective crop just as did the 
farmers in the days of Pharaoh. 


Wholesalers, manufacturers, or shippers can ob- 
tain insurance to cover part of the risks of their 
business. For farmers, most of whom must 
Start cach year with little or no surplus capital, 
there is no such insurance 

In some more favored areas such as parts of the 
central corn belt the farmer is practically certain 
of making a crop. But in years like the present 
when the shadow of drought has reached across 
the nation even the best farming sections may suf- 
fer a major crop failure. 

In the Great Plains area and the other more 
arid sections of the country drought and crop fail- 
ure are frequent. If a succession of dry years come 
such as 1930, 1934 and the present year, there is 
danger that farmers may have to abandon their 
homesteads. 

Francis C. Flood, of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, points out that the abandonment 
of crop land might grow to be one of the most dis- 
astrous consequences of the drought. 

For when a settler and his family move out of a 
region they leave behind a substantial invest- 
ment in land and buildings; their going often 
means impoverishment of the near-by country vil- 
lages. And it means that land, which in normal 
years can produce wheat more economically than 
any other, will lie idle or be put to other less pro- 
ductive uses. 

In years of heavy rains, some of the soils of the 
Plains area, as for example, the Panhandle of 
Texas, may produce bumper crops. Yields of 60 
bushels of wheat to the acre, or the equivalent of 
three years’ production in one year, are on record 
in Northern Texas. Other sections most often af- 
fected by drought produce huge crops at a low 
cost when there is ample rainfall. 


PROBLEM THE FARMER FACES 
Former Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine 
summarized the problem in a letter replying to a 
Senate resolution in March, 1928, inquiring 
“whether the insurance of the farmer by the Fed- 
eral Government against droughts, floods, storms, 
and other hazards beyond his control would be 
consistent with sound governmental and economic 
policy; and if so, under what conditions such in- 
surance should be issued.” | 
| 


“Only by having his crops insured for an amount 
representing at least a substantial part of his in- 
vestment,” said Mr. Jardine, “can the farmer be 
Safeguarded against the possibility of serious loss. 

“The need for crop insurance also varies with the 
economic position attained by the farmer. The 
well-established farmer, without debt on his prop- 
erty and with a reserve in cash or in other con- 
venient form, may be in position to bear the loss 
of one year’s investment in his crops without seri- 
ous hardship. 

“On the other hand, the beginner in farming and 
every farmer with heavy interest charges on out- 
Standing indebtedness assumes serious chances of | 
financial embarrassment through his unprotected 
investments in a single season's crops. Every year 
thousands of such farmers are economically ruined 
or seriously crippled in their future production 
programs by reason of unexpected failure or de- 
struction of their growing crops.” 


THE PROPOSED SOLUTION 

As a result of the disastrous conditions in much 
of the country this year and the experience of re- 
cent years the problem of devising a method of 
crop insurance once more has been brought to pub- 
lic attention, most recently by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace in an address delivered 
July 22 at Kansas City. 

It is Mr. Wallace's opinion that if the ever- 
normal granary plan which he has advocated for 
several years can be linked with the general prin- 
ciple of crop insurance then the disastrous effects 
of drought and surpluses can be reduced to a mini- 
mum and “American agriculture will have made 
another important step forward.” | 

“If crop insurance can assist a farmer\in main- | 
taining himself,” declares Mr. Wallace, “it will be- | 


come one of the cornerstones of our national farm 
policy as it is gradually emerging.” 

The plan suggested by Mr. Wallace embodies the 
principle of storing grains, it is pointed out by AAA | 
officials, against years of scarcity and at the 
Same time of insuring the farmer against privation 
because of crop failure. 

Such a plan never has been tried by any country 


CROP INSURANCE: 


PRACTICAL PLAN 


TO ACHIEVE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation with 
its insurance of bank deposits has shown how the 
principle of Government insurance can be applied 
to banking. 

Government insurance also has been attempted 
to a limited extent in connection with the Federal 
housing program 


DETAILED RECORDS OF SIX YEARS 


Just how might such insurance operate? 

The answer may be found in the preliminary 
studies now being made in the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

No official deductions have been made; the pur- 
pose of the studies, it is explained, primarily has 
been to determine if an actuarial basis is possible 
for crop insurance which would cover “all risks.” 

Before the AAA began to collect data on produc- 
tion of individual farms an actuarial study on a 
nation-wide basis was not feasible, officials point 
out. But the AAA assembled records covering six 
years and the study of that data has been in prog- 
ress since early this year. 

Two defects in the use of 
pointed out 

It covers only the farmers who cooperated in the 
AAA program. In a program of voluntary crop in- 
surance it is likely there would be an adverse se- 
lection of risks. That is, the most self-sufficient 
and efficient farmers might not take out the insur- 
ance, while the group taking such coverage prob- 
ably would include the farmers most likely to have 
crop failures. 

Figures for the six-year period cover what is 
considered the worst period from an agricultural 
viewpoint in the history of the United States. 
Therefore insurance rate figures on such a basis 
would be conservative 


the material are 


not be made for unusual factors such as hail or 
floods. 

Thus, the records for six years show a few farms 
which have had six years of catastrophe and show 
no production at all and there are other cases 
where farms during that period reported no annual 
yield below 75 per cent of their annual average. 
The only way to compute the premiums due in 
such cases would be on the basis of the averages of 
a group of farmers in near-by territory. 


PAYING PREMIUMS IN KIND 


Under one tentative plan for insurance under 
consideration the premiums would be collected not 
in cash payments but in the commodity insured. 
Further, it is believed it might be practical to col- 
lect the premiums only in years of excess production. 

Such a plan would assess the costs against the 
years in which there was a surplus and its re- 
moval would tend to prevent weakening of prices. 

It is pointed out that it would be undesirable to 
take all the excess crop above normal production. 
There should be some prizes left to encourage 
farmers to strive for bumper crops. 

On a national scale this plan would become the 
“Ever Normal Granary” with crop insurance as an 
additional feature. Thus, by predetermined rates, 
in years of surplus certain percentages of the crop 
would be removed from the market and stored in 
warehouses on the individual farms. In years of 
failure grain would be released according to the 
amounts of indemnities to be paid. 

An advantage claimed for the plan is that as a 
price stabilization scheme it would not involve huge 
expenditures to buy wheat, cotton, or whatever 
commodity might be involved. 

Under such a plan the grain would be released 
from storage only in case of crop failure. If it 
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— Rothstein from Resettlement Administration 


MAN AND THE LAND—THE CHALLENGE OF INSECURITY 


‘HE man behind the plough has seen fat years and lean years. 


Now from the Secretary of 


Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, comes a suggestion that America might do well to consider 


a crop insurance system. 


In brief the plan would remove part of the crop in surplus years; 
in years of crop failures the grain would be released from storage. 


Essentially it is a 20th 


Century version of the crop insurance scheme set up by Joseph in Pharaoh's time. 


One plan considered by officials who have worked * were stored under that stipulation, officials con- 


on the crop insurance problem provides for insur- 
ance of 75 per cent of the average yield of each 
farm covéred. Each farmer taking out insurance 
would be guaranteed three-fourths of his average 
yield if he followed the conditions of his insurance 
policy. 

The most comprehensive study has been under- 
taken on crop insurance for wheat growers, but the 
general methods developed are believed applicable 
to other farmers. 


FIXING THE PREMIUM RATE 


How might the insurance premiums be fixed for 
this type of farmer? 

One desirable method of rate fixing is described as 
combining two averages for the six-year period. 

In the first place the premium per acre could be 
determined on the basis of the average annual de- 
ficiency in the crop (computed by distributing the 
years of crop failure on an annual basis through- 
out the six-year period) for the farmers in the 
county. 

Then the premium per acre could be computed 
on the basis of the average annual deficiency of 
the individual farm. 

The two rates, that determined on the basis of 
the crop deficiency in the county and the defi- 
ciency on the individual farm, could be averaged to 
determine the amount of premium each farmer 
would be required to pay. 

By this means the final result would give some 
weight to the average experience of the individual 
farm and some weight to the average experience 
of the group of farmers within the county. 


AVERAGING THE LOSSES 


In this method of computing the premium the 
amount which farmers would pay would be equiva- 
lent to the crop losses they would suffer over a 
period of six years similar to that used in the cal- 
culations. 

This is an important point in computing crop 
insurance which, correspondence to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows, frequently is overlooked 
by farmers. Whatever is paid out in insurance in 
poor crop years must be made up in good years. 

For example, explains one official, two total crop 
failures in a 10-year period would mean that farm- 
ers would have to pay one-fifth of their production 
in the other years a* a premium to insure their in- 

emnification in the years of total crop failure. 

It is pointed out that the premium paid by each 
farmer should not be computed solely on the basis 
of the average yield on his own farm when records 
are available only for a limited period of six years. 


tend, it would not be a potential supply on the 
market tending to depress prices. 


By the system of handling the insurance in terms 
of commodities, as for example, wheat, price fluc- 
tuations would not need to’ enter the insurance 
transaction. The farmer who was insured would 
carry the price risk himself; the insurance would 
cover only crop hazards. 


If it proved awkward to handle all transactions 
in wheat, officials explain, some plan of matched 
purchases and sales might be developed. If a 
farmer wanted cash as indemnity the insurance 
pool could sell the wheat and pay him cash. Ifa 
farmer would prefer to pay his premium in cash 
the pool could buy wheat to match the contribu- 
tion in wheat involved in his premium. 


Another factor pointed out in the plan for wheat 
crop insurance is that the Spring and Winter 
wheat sections should be combined because crop 
failures in those areas often fall in different years. 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


Costs of administering the plan have not been 
figured in the calculations of the amount of prc- 
miums per acre which would have to be paid under 
an insurance plan such as that described which 
would guarantee 75 per cent of the average an- 
nual yield. 


If the insurance premiums were assessed only 
against the years of crop surplus the preliminary 
data show costs in most counties would run from 
one-third to two-thirds of the production in ex- 
cess of normal expectation. 


During the first years of the operation of an in- 
surance plan such as that which has been outlined, 
officials point out, some provision would have to be 
made to enable the insurance pool to borrow if in- 
demnities exceeded the ability to pay. Or this 
might be handled by a provision in insurance con- 
tracts prorating the losses in the early years. 


BASIC PLANS OF INSURANCE 


Other tentative conclusions of officials who have 
Studied the problem include: 

Any Crop insurance plan should be on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Some form of sudmarginal land purchase pro- 
gram should be combined with crop insurance so 
that lands unsuitable for farming will not be re- 
tained in cultivation. 


No uniform premium rate should be adopted nor 
should a uniform rate of coverage be outlined. 
Such procedure would tax the better farming areas 


—_ 


What proportion of the farm population would 
“sign up” for crop insurance? 

The answer to that question is hypothetical since 
there is no background of experience. 


Agricultural economists point out that farmers 
as a class are not inclined to take unnecessary 
chances; therefore it is likely the majority would 
take out crop insurance if it were offered on rea- 
sonable terms. 


A difficulty in this regard, however, is pointed out 
by the provincial government of Saskatchewan in a 
study it has made of crop insurance. It asserts that 
one of the “major difficulties in such a program 
would be the problem of sustaining Interest in pe- 
riods of good crops and fair prices.” 


A crop insurance program, officials say, undoubt- 
edly would have its greatest appeal in the Great 
Plains States and other areas most subject tw 
drought. There would be less demand for such in- 
surance in States like Illinois and Iowa, where dis- 
astrous crop failures are comparatively rare. But 
in such areas the insurance rates would be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 


NEED OF STORAGE IN GOOD YEARS 


Since the plan outlined above would require the 
storage of huge supplies of commodities it would be 
practical only for crops like wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton which can be stored for a period of years. Stor- 
age costs might loom as one of the major expenses, 
especially for such crops as wheat where commercial 
storage charges amount to about 12 cents a bushel 
per year. 

Even with the insurance restricted to crops which 
are readily stored it would cover the vast majority 


of farms. It would have an indirect effect on live- 
Stock raising through the stabilization of feed 
prices. 


Figures of the Agricultural Census of last year 
show there are 1,378,000 farms which grow wheat, 
1,234,000 growing oats, 334,000 growing bariey. 4,056,- 
000 growing corn, and 1,920,000 growing cotton. 


OTHER BENEFITS OUTLINED 


What major benefits in addition to the preven- 
tion of the abandonment of poor homesteads might 
be derived from a crop insurance program? 

Experts who have studied the problem make 
this reply: 

Agriculture would be made self-supporting and 
the rest of the nation would not be called upon in 
times of crop failure to spend huge sums in re- 
lieving the distressed areas. 

The drain from such expenditures is illustrated 
by the experience of recent years. 

In 1934 the special Federal drought relief ex- 
penditures (without consideration of public works 
and other emergency expenditures) totaled $415,- 
423,519. 

In North Dakota alone, according to the esti- 
mate of one State official, $400,000,000 in Federal 
funds has been spent in the last 10 years and 
an additional $100,000,000 may be needed to allevi- 
ate the distress caused by the present drought. 


MAY STABILIZE LAND VALUES 


A crop insurance program such as that described, 
by leveling prices, might lead to fairer prices for 
farm lands in the drought regions. It is pointed out 
that in many cases farm values now are based on 
the expectations of bumper yields in good years 
rather than on average yields, and as a consequence 
costs of farming are high. 

If there were no danger of complete loss of in- 
come through crop failure farmers might be able 
to obtain better credit terms to finance current 
farming operations, thus reducing costs. 


If the crop insurance program can be put intoef- 
fect in a reasonable length of time, it may avert loss 
of population in the drought areas, for up to the 
present time there has been little net migration 
from the States not affected. 

Population figures show that no other part of 
the United States has had such a stationary popu- 
lation as Montana, North Dakota, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, the ten States now affected 
by the drought. 


Kansas had had a population of about 1,150,000 
persons since 1890. South Dakota's population has 
been stationary since 1910. Only Montana among 


Department of Agriculture 
THE “EVER-NORMAL GRANARY” 


From the wheat and corn fields of America there 

would go in times of surplus crops a steady stream of 

grain and feed which would be held in storage as an 

insurance against seasons menaced by drought, flood, 
hail and pests. 


this group of States lost population between 1920 
and 1930. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY 

What difficulties may be encountered in carry- 
ing out a crop insurance program? 

Insurance provisions, officials say, must be out- 


—— 
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“AFTER THE DELUGE—”" 
Floods, as well as droughts and insect plagues, take a 


heavy toll of the nation’s crops. It is against such 
natural forces that the suggested crop insurance pro- 
gram is designed to function 


farmers, but it is pointed out that in most cases 
there would be enough incentive for additional in- 
come from peak yields to encourage maximum ef- 
fort. 


It might prove difficult in some cases, is is pointed 
out, to prevent the submission of fraudulent pro- 
duction records. 


Adjustments might prove difficult, especially in 
cases where some salvage might be recovered or 
where there is a considerable crop of depreciated or 
doubtful value which the farmer refuses to salvage. 

It is not believed administration of a crop in- 
surance plan would prove to be a more difficult job 
than that of administering the original AAA pro- 
gram. That program was carried on with a total 
administrative overhead of 5.5 per cent of total 
expenditures. As in the AAA program, it probably 
would be possible, according to Mr. Flood, to make 
use of voluntary community set-ups to handle local 
administration. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture Jardine. in the 
letter to the Senate already mentioned, says in re- 
gard to the difficulties which might be encoun- 
tered: 

“In the case of an agency set up by the Federal 
Government it would be likely that forms of in- 
surance and rates of premium would be demanaed 
for all important crops and for all States and rea- 
sonable subdivisions of States in advance of prac- 
tical experience in the conduct of the business. 

“Moreover, complaints from localities where the 
insurance premiums were high by reason of severe 
crop hazards would likely give rise to delicate prob- 
lems for a public agency engaged in this type of 
insurance. 

“A uniform-rate plan, or even an approach to it, 
would, in the case of crop insurance, result in an 
unjustifiable discrimination against all better farm- 
ing sections in behalf of the less-favored sections, 
and would unduly encourage the bringing of sub- 
marginal, or what is now submarginal, land into 
competition with existing farms. 

“Simularly the refusal of insurance to individuals 
who because of records of shiftiessness, or for other 
reasons, should be excluded from insurance wou!d 
no doubt occasion serious complaints and insistent 
demand for a more lenient policy.” 


INSURANCE PLAN NOT NEW 


The problem of devising a plan of adequate crop 
insurance has a comparatively long background. 
Even before the United States entered the World 
War the subject had been studied by the Agricul- 
ture Department. 

Many measures providing for various forms of 
crop insurance have been Introduced into Congress 
during the last two decades. Senator Morris Shep- 
pard (Dem.), of Texas, introduced a bill at the 
first session of the last Congress which would have 
amended the AAA act to provide a system of crop 
insurance in connection with the AAA. 

Senator James P. Pope (Dem.), of Idaho, intro- 
duced a bill in May providing for a Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. Hearings on the subject 
of crop insurance were held before a special com- 
mittee of the Senate in 1922. 


PRIVATE INSURANCE EFFORTS 


Although historical records show that the first 
insurance was against the hazards of “trading at 
sea” and therefore essentially insurance against 
the weather, few private firms deal in any form of 
weather insurance for the farmer. Insurance of 
this kind for the most part covers fruit and truck 
crops and is intended largely to cover advances on 
these crops made by large commission merchants, 
credit corporations and banks. 

Private companies have had little success with 
crop insurance. 

In 1917 several insurance companies in the Dae 
kotas and Montana offered a form of crop insur- 
ance but the venture was wrecked by the disastrous 
drought of that year. 

Again in 1920 a large Eastern insurance com- 
pany offered all hazard crop insurance in the form 
of income insurance designed to cover the cost of 
production. But an unprecedented drop in prices 
occurred that year and the company lost $1,700,000 
on its venture. 

The slow spread of private forms of crop insur- 
ance is further illustrated by experience of com- 
panies dealing in hail insurance. Although this 
insurance has been available for years the avail- 
able records show that in no year has it been is- 
sued to cover more than 5 per cent of all the crop. 

In the opinion of Federal officials who have 
studied the problem it would take a long period, 
10 or 12 years or even longer, before a private 
crop insurance program could be developed on an 
adequate scale and its ultimate success is prob- 
lematical because of the great difficulties involved. 
It is because of the need for some form of national 
control, Federal officials explain, that they are in- 
vestigating the possibility of a Federal agency. 

If their research proves successful and Congress 
approves, an institution may be developed for agri- 
culture which will answer the age-long plea of the 
farmer for protetction against nature and give him 
a device which, as an old British insurance statute 
declares, will bring “to pass that the loss lighteth 
lightly upon many rather than heavily upon few.” 

“It is difficult to suggest anything,’ concludes Mr, 
Flood, “that would do more to improve the secur- 
ity on the farm, or in the case of the less favored 


| | lined so that they will not safeguard the farmer's areas, to lessen the insecurity, than some practical 
and would mean an innovation in agricultural | If the premium were restricted to the individual at the expense of the poor areas most susceptible | own neglect. To a limited extent, an insurance form of crop insurance.” 
practice. | farms in that manner sufficient allowance would to crop failure. | program might diminish the efficiency of some GLENN NIxon. 
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Germany and Italy would accept | President Roosevelt's commission 


+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: AMERICA AND SPAIN 


+ 


[N the southwestern tip of Eu- 
rope, where practically every 
Spanish town is now an armed 
camp, there may be scores of 
Americans isolated like the 160 
who had refuge in the American 
embassy at Madrid for almost a 
fortnight. 
There were upwards of 1,500 


Americans in Spain seven months 
aco. With the large tourist traffic 


American Citizens Flee Danger Zone of Revolt—Another Battle 
In Ethiopia—Trouble in Palestine 


- — 


before the revolt, with the numer- | 


ous evacuations of 
past few days through seaports and 


foreigners the 


riving safely for transfer to safety 
aboard ship. Seventy persons re- 
mained at the embassy and about 
100 Americans remained at their 
homes in Madrid. 

Up to this time, not a single 
American life has been lost in the 
revolt. Mrs. Fernando Gallardo, of 
Tampa, Fla., up in the Guadarrama 
hills north of Madrid, was injured 
and was brought to the embassy. 


long as the planes are civilian air- 
craft. 

The French communists in the 
Parliament criticized Italy and Ger- 
many for allegedly aiding the Span- 
ish rebels. Berlin and Rome were 
Silent, Rome admitting only that it 
was investigating the disasters to 
the two Italian planes fllown by 
Italian aviators. 


“is spending four billion dollars an- 
nually on rearmament. Great Brit- 
ain has been transferred into a gi- 
gantic factory, making battle cruis- 
ers and battle planes. If the arms 
race is not halted, France must join 


it. That event would bring two re-., 


sults, ruin and war.” 


AMERICAN NAVAL PLANS 


In the United States, following a 


+ 


large native forces are operating in 
various parts of the country. An 
Italian communique at Addis Ababa 
last week said a thousand Ethiopi- 
ans, led by the son of the old north- 
ern leader, Ras Kassa, were killed 
in an unsuccessful attempt they 
made to cut the highway between 
Addis Ababa and Dessye. 

Germany is the first of the world 
powers to recognize Ethiopia as an 
Italian colony; it has decided to re- 
place the German embassy at Addis 


| Ababa with a consulate accredited 
| to Italy. 


* * * 


Great Britain’s invitation to attend 


a five-power conference on Euro- | 
France and | 


pean peace at London 
Belgium would be represented, he 
said. 

The sixth world Poultry Congress 
at Leipzig decided last week to hold 
its 1939 meeting in the United 
States. 


to study European cooperative sys- 
tems has been investigating retail 
stores, factories and other problems 
in Sweden and Denmark. In Sweden 
it found a third of the population 
listed as members of the 4,144 retail 
stores and that more than two mil- 
lion of the six million population 
buy their goods from cooperatives. 


THE BIGGEST TWO WEEKS 


| 
across the French _o ye ' Santiago Itsurralde, ‘a Spanish clerk FRENCH OPINION DIVIDED | statement of British authorities that N PALESTINE, Arab terrorists are 
Washington does not know ay would 
recisely how many Americans are | 9" & rescue mission, driving a car In the French Parliament, com- | Britain ~~ keels for two new retreating before British in @ This summer, get the anur fnades Butece of 
precisely h y flying the American flag, was fired | ™unist member Gabriel Peri told | ships immediately after the London | fantry and war planes into the most for your money! Go Wales Hotel in Waterton 
left in that troubled country. | upon and killed. the Chamber of Deputies that naval treaty restrictions are lifted hills of Nablus. Christopher Wren, Great Northern, on the Lakes Park, Canada.) 
Sheaves of cable messages are Representatives of many Ameri- France ought to extend its sym- January 1, it was stated on naval _ British constable, and 20 terrorists, air-conditioned Empire Live at fine hotels or 


passing between the Department of | 


State and its diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives in Spain. Be- 
sides the Department’s main objec- 
tive of effecting the protection of 
American lives, with American prop- 
erty there a secondary considera- 
tion: the United States also is look- 
ing after other nationals. 

The Argentine Republic, Belgium, 
Sweden, Finland, Turkey, Chile, 
Panama and Cuba asked the good 
offices of the United States in look- 


can business concerns have made 
representations to the Department 
of State about their properties in 
Spain. The Department has made 
public none of the details. The 


| plants of the General Motors Com- 


pany and the Ford Motor Company, 
at Barcelona, and their bank ac- 


| counts, were seized, according to a 


General Motors executive arriving 
at Marseilles from Barcelona last 
week. Secretary of State Cordell 


pathy to the young Spanish Repub- 
lic in its hour of trial. Paul Rey- 
naud, former Cabinet minister, re- 
ferred to the crash of the planes as 
“regrettable” but demanded that 
the French policy should be strict 
non-intervention. 

Premier Blum warned the Cham- 
ber that disarmament is impossible 
in the present European turmoil. 
“It would be chimeric,” he said, “to 
hope for disarmament without suf- 


authority that two new American 
battleships are certain as a sequence 
to the Brititsh step. 


The proviso is whether President 
Roosevelt would approve that naval 
policy. Preliminary plans for the 
battleships are sufficiently advanced 
so that bids likely will be called for 
within the next few months, accord- 
ing to the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, William H. Standley. Author- 
ization for the two battleships, if any 


were slain last week in the severest 
battle since the general strike 
against Jewish immigration began 
some weeks ago. 
* * * 

N THE HOUSE OF COMMONS in 

London last week, Sir Philip Sas- 
soon, Under Secretary for Air, an- 
nounced agreements had been 
reached between the United States, 
Canada, New Foundland, the Irish 
Free State and Great Britain for 


Builder, and stop off at 
Glacier National Park, 
famous for its glaciers, 
lakes, waterfalls and 
multi-colored mountains. 
Very low train fares to 
Pacific Northwest allow 

taking new low-cost 
Stop -Off Tours of 1, 
2 or 3 days through P 
the Park. (3 day e 


friendly chalets. Continue 
west to Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Van- 
couver, Victoria. See Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker, the 
Olympics, Crater Lake! 
Then north to Alaska, 
, or south to California. 
bat’ Return by any direct 
.route on bargain 
round-trip tickets, 


Gc! cony of GREAT NORTHERN Vacation Preview 


100 Hull, grave and worried as he parries ficiently solid mutual assistance foreign power announces similar inauguration as soon as possible of 
ing after the protection of their cit- questions at press conferences, says agreements. construction, was authorized by transatlantic air service of passen- t ASK MR. WHITLOCK —Gert all the information you need to plan a wonderful 
izens in Spain. The United States, these matters are being considered Deputy Gaston Bergery declared Congress at the last session. gers and mail at least twice a week. western A summer from Mr. E. H. Whitlock, General Agent, Great 
like a good brother, agreed and the pepartment but that protec- | that France may be shortly forced Opening debate on foreign affairs will with 
cabled its representatives to aid tion of life is paramount. to enter the arms race of the pow- f THIOPIA STILL LIVES.—Not- in the House of Commons, Foreign literature and itineraries. Ask him about bargains in all-expense trips. 
citizens of those countries. The ers and prolong military service of withstanding Italian control | Secretary Eden last Monday ex- 
German government has officially BOTH SIDES DETERMINED | its nationals. “Germany,” he said, over the conquered African province pressed the government's hope that 
thanked the Department for the Both sides in Spain—the radical | 


courtesy of the American merchant 
liner “Exeter”, which sailed out of 


its way to pick up Germans on the | 


Spanish coast. 


MADRID ASKED TO HELP 

The Madrid government gave 
early assurance it would protect 
the lives of foreigners and render 
them every aid, as expressed at Ma- 
drid, and also at Washington by the 
Spanish minister. The diplomatic 


corps asked and was refused a safe- | 


conduct special train from Madrid 
to take the American refugees and 
other foreigners to either Valencia 
or Alicante. seaport towns about 60 
miles apart on separate railway 
lines. At ports the American 
battleship “Oklahoma” and other 
ships were wailing 

A few of the American refugees 
had drifted to Valencia. But the 
Madrid government, at a time when 
the rebel forces were claiming the 
capture of Valencia, said that it 
could not furnish a special escort 
train to Valencia and that the re- 
fugees could go by regular train at 
their own risk. The official explan- 
ation was that preference must be 
given to transportation of troops, 
war materials and foodstuffs. 


REFUGEES FLEE THE COUNTRY 


But the Madrid refugees went | coast, with several of the crew dead eis ; air is dry. So humidification is the next step in the proper air 
anyway on Friday. Ninety-three | oF wounded and one plane burned. mystery be taken out of air conditioning, and time too, to tell ales : 
Americans left in special coaches | In one plane there were three boxes conditioning of your home. For humidification adds the proper 


attached to the regular trains for 
Alicante and Valencia, with two 
armed guards for each coach, ar- 


leftists in control of the Madrid 
government and the black-shirted 
and blue-overalled rightists in re- 
bellion—are just beginning the real 
fighting in what may be a longer 
campaign than many of the long 
series of struggles in the tempestu- 
ous history of tnat country. The 
Madrid government has allocated 
$5,600,000 as a first emergency fund 
to suppress the rebellion. It called 
back to active duty in the provinces 
Friday the class of 1935 and the 
soldiers of 1934 who were on leave 
in some of the towns. 

There are already international 
repercussions of the Spanish civil 
war. Diplomatic conversations are 
in prospect between the foreign of- 
fices at Paris, Berlin, London and 
Rome, with a view to establishing 
an accord on neutrality respecting 
the rebellion. The United States al- 
ready has a neutrality law, a tem- 
porary extension of the old law. 


REACTION IN NEAR-BY LANDS 
In the French Parliament there 
was quick reaction to the sending 
of arms and ammunition from Fas- 
cist Italy to Spanish Morocco. Two 
airplanes, manned by eleven Italian 
air force officers in civilian clothes, 
were forced down by the French au- 
thorities on the French Moroccan 


_ of arms; in the other machine guns, 


hand grenades and boxes of Italian 
ammunition. The Italian govern- 
ment ordered an investigation into 
movements of the planes. 


THE 
OUT AIR CONDITIONING 


A STATEMENT BY AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


ganization for comfort equipment, feels it is time that the 


| the average man, living on an average income, what he can expect 
from this great. new benefit to humankind, 


| To most people, air conditioning means cooling by refrigera- 


MERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, as the world’s largest or- 


moisture to room air and is an effective protection against sinus 


and membrane conditions. 


Humidification. During the heating season, even fresh, clean 


eae General Francisco Franco, rebel tion. First of all, you should know that refrigeration is only one Air Circulation. As air motion is necessary to genuine air 

Pa COME TO commander-in-chief, denied that function of air conditioning, and by no means the most important conditioning, there should be a flow of the fresh, clean, humidified 
(alares Vacalio nland the planes were for the rebel forces, | ) um 

\ a notwithstanding there were radio function. Secondly, you should know that there are two kinds of air throughout your home, day and night. Thus, with air cireula- 


Where 


with hik- 
ing. mountain climbing, scenic toads to 


world-tamous wiews; healthful mountain 
air, no haw fewer. A Paoceanw 

including sperty golf course, swim- 
ming, tennis, fiching, saddle horws. A 


broadcasts earlier in the week from 
rebel sources appealing for for- 
eign aid. “The insurgents,” de- 
clared General Franco, “have never 
ordered Italian planes and have 
not received any war 
from any foreign power.” 


materials | 


in summer. 


air conditioning—winter and summer air conditioning. And 
thirdly, that it is just as important to “air condition” in winter as 
For this simple reason: the winter season embraces 


seven or eight months, while the period of intense heat, even in 


freshing. 


tion, you are being continually stimulated by air, gentle and re- 


Night Cooling. For summer air conditioning of your home, 


an Attic Fan should be added. to draw out the hot air which ac- 


Soctat bridge, The French Chamber of Deputies cumulates d 
\< . | | uring the day under the roof. This Fan. when o 
Hoven. bigh op @ tum debated foreign policy Friday, amid | 


mars coads, set in 200-acre birch-and- 
pine tract; 
couime, modera conveniences, 


excellent service, distinctive 


homekke 


communist cries for legislation to 
assist the Madrid “popular front” 


| the hottest summer, is comparatively brief. 
| 


These Are the Fundamentals of 


erated for about one hour after sunset, brings in night air and re- 


ben | Air Conditionin 
srmouphere: Booklet. New Management government. The British Parlia- | oning duces your indoor temperature to the same degree as the air out 
9, the White Al wucuiiors ment adjourned to October 29 | 


FOREST HILLS 
>>> HOTEL «<< 
Franconia, Hew 


without action either as to Spain 
or the Abyssinian annexation. The 
government announced there is 
nothing to prevent the sale of 
British planes to Spanish rebels as 


HOME OF THE 
WORLD FAMOUS 


AMEN 
CORNER 


Distinguished location, splendid ac 
commodations, exceptional cuisine 
features you, too, will appreciate when 
you make this delightful hotel your 
temporary home in New York City. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE Rooms 


or SUITES 


With Private Bath and Shower 


Moderate Rates 


24 Fifth Avenue at Ninth Street 


New York City 


OWNER MORRIS WHITE PROPERTIES CORP. 
JAMES J. CAREY. Manager 


| creased. 


| Heating. Most people do not realize that heating is part of air 
| conditioning. As a matter of fact, it is the most important part. For 
modern radiator heating, efficient and economical in operation, 

| conditions the air in your home as to its proper warmth—health- 
ful and comfortable—and maintains this temperature, equalized 
in every room, even including those on the windward side of the 
house during a winter storm. 
Ventilation, As you know, in winter it has been practically im- 
possible to have healthful, fre-h air indoors, without drafts, That 
is why millions of people, every winter, suffer the ill-effects of 
stale and impure air. 
of outdoor fresh air. 


Ventilation brings in an adequate supply 


| Air Cleaning. This fresh air—as does all fresh air—contains 
dust, soot and pollen. The air cleaning unit filters these danger- 
Thus, with 


| clean air in abundance, your health and your vitality are in- 


ous and unsanitary particles from the air admitted. 


sleep. 


cooling in summer: a compressor must be added, (1) to produce 


season. 


Cooling and Dehumidifying by Refrigeration. 


side, thus permitting you to obtain restful and rejuvenating 


Above are de- 


scribed the six fundamental requirements for Winter and Sum- 


mer Air Conditioning. There are two more points for complete 


a refrigerating effect; (2) to reduce humidity. The latter devices 
are expensive to purchase and to operate, and are only required 


in most localities on an average of 18 days in each Summer 


The first six out of the total of eight points above explained 


tion if desired. 


can be obtained, step by step, at a very reasonable price, and on 
that account are available to the average home owner. After their 
introduction, home owners can acquire the remaining expensive 


equipment to obtain cooling or refrigeration and dehumidifica- 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Republicans Cheer 
Knox Acceptance 


T was Col. Frank Knox’s turn last 
week to step up to the microphone 
and accept his Republican nomina- 
tion. He did it before a cheering 
crowd of 25,000 persons in the Chi- 
cago Stadium, with 30,000 more, un- 
able to get seats, listening to ampli- 
fiers outside and an unseen audience 
of several millions tuning in by radio. 


Five great parades, bands blaring, banners and 
sunflowers waving, some of the marchers carrying 
old-fashioned torches, led the throng into the 
stadium which was the scene of both national 
party conventions four years ago. Within the big 
auditorium the marching and hurrahing continued 
and crashing organ notes joined the bands in 
patriotic airs and campaign tunes. 

Lashing New Dealers as having sct up “govern- 
ment by guess,” the G. O. P. Vice Presidential 
nominee declared “they have usurped the powers 
of Congress, insulted the authority of the courts, 
invaded the powers of the States and undermined 
the institutions of local self-government.” (His 
speech in full text is published on page 9) 

Tendering the nomination to the Chicago pub- 
lisher in behalf of the Cleveland convention, of 
which he was temporary chairman, Senator Fred- 
erick Steiwer of Oregan branded the New Dealers 
as a “faction” that has “been willing to wager un- 
tried theories against the safety of our institutions 
and the welfare of our peopie.” 


GOV. LANDON ON LABOR 


While the Knox ceremonics made Chicago wm- 
porarily the Republican Mecca, Topeka continued 
to be a focal point of interest as Governor Landon 
welcomed visitors, received proffers of support and 
heard prophecies of victor) 

The querying letter from a rival Presidential 
contender, Norman Thomas, Socialist nominee, 
evoked Governor Landon's most notable utterance 
of the week. Replying to Mr. Thomas, he clarified 
and elaborated the passage in his acceptance speech 
dealing with his ‘stand on labor issues. The right 
of labor to organize “free of interference from any 
source” includes the right of a union to send an 
organizer into an unorganized industry, and public 
authorities should protect labor's rights of free 
speech and free assembly, the Republican standard- 
bearer wrote. (See page 5). 


“WHISPERING CAMPAIGN” ANSWERED 


Refuting “whispering campaign” charges that 
Governor Landon entertains anti-Semitic preju- 
dices, Lewis L. Strauss, president of the Jewish 
Agricultural Society, Max Epstein, chairman of the 
General American Transportation Corporation, 
and J. A. Harzfeld, Kansas City attorney, joined 
last week in a public statement declaring that long 
before Mr. Landon was a conspicuous national fig- 
ure “he had a deep hatred of all bigotry and in- 
justice toward minority races and religions. His 
position in his business, social and political rela- 
tionships has always been one of liberal tolerance.” 

Testifying to Governor Landon’s political liberal- 
ism, William A. Chadbourne, manager of the fusion 
campaign that elected Mayor LaGuardia in New 
York City, called on the nominee to assure him his 
candidacy is gaining among progressives in the 
East. Former Governor Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania also pledged his support as a progressive. 

Former Assistant Attorney General William J. 
Donovan of New York visited the candidate and 
said he thought the fact that both nominees on 
the Republican ticket have service records would 
appeal to war veterans. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan went 
to Topeka to tender “every resource at my com- 
mand” to the Landon side of “this battle for the 
American system in a world of crashing democra- 
cies.” 


LEADERS ARE CONFIDENT 


At Indianapolis last week Chairman Hamilton 
prophesied the Republicans would lose no State 
North of the Ohio River and East of the Mississippi 
and reiterated his confidence of carrying New York 
State. At New York, Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Eastern Republican campaign manager, 
predicted a bolt by two million Democrats to the 
Republican camp. 

William Hard, well-known commentator and 
writer, last week began a series of daily Republi- 
can radio broadcasts entitled “News for Voters,” 
over a nationwide NBC hookup. In his opening 
broadcast he assailed the cost to taxpayers of New 
Deal propaganda. For its publicity division, the 
new Social Security Board has a budget of $536,000 
for this year and a personnel of 75, he said, while 
there are 250 press agents and other propagandists 
in WPA, and 40 in the AAA in Washington, with 
large numbers of Government-paid propaganda 
writers and distributors in other New Deal agen- 
cies, whose efforts are used for campaign purposes. 
In his second broadcast Mr. Hara dealt with “poli- 
tics in relief” in Pennsylvania, charging that relief 
workers in Governor Earle's State “are coerced 
into New Deal allegiance” and “legislative investi- 
gations of the WPA have been suppressed.” 


WOMEN’S GROUP ACTIVE 


The new pro-Landon women's organization, the 
Independent Coalit'on of Americah Women, opened 
its national headquarters in New York City last 
week, in charge of Mrs. Mabel J. Eichel, national 
director. The coalition has iaunched a drive to 
win a million women's votes for the Republican 
ticket, appealing chiefly to anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats and inactive Republicans. Its organization 
work has begun in 12 States and will be extended. 
Mrs. Eichel said. Mrs. E. T. Meredith of Des 
Moines, widow of President Wilson's Secretary of 
Agriculture, is national chairman of the coalition. 

Republican press releases last week included a 
Statement by James R. Howard of Clemons, Ia., 
former president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, charging that increased food costs set 
in before the drought and now the “drought serves 
merely to render more acute the effects of Ad- 
ministration agricultural policies,” with the cost 
of living “advancing out of al) proportion to in- 
crease in national or individual income.” 


TITLE REGISTERED PATENT OFTICE 
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—Wide World 


WOMAN'S ROLE IN THE NATIONAL POLITICAL SCENE 


PROMINENT among the women taking an active part in the political 

campaign is Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal, (left photo) director of the 
Women's Division of the Republican National Committee. 
York, the Independent Coalition of American Women launches a na- 
tion-wide campaign for the election of Governor Landon and other Anti- 


In New 


New Dealers for Federal offices. 
clude (left to right, center photo) Mrs, Richard E. Hanson; Miss Eva H. 
Hoyt and Mrs. Raymond Wolcott. On the Democratic side is Miss Mary 
W. Dewson (right photo), director of women's activities for the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 


Members of the national committee in- 


Primary Battles Warm Up 


Voters of 1] States Will Select 
Party Nominees During August 


IVIDING inicrest with the Presidential battle, 

contests for Governorships, Senatorial togas 
and Congress seats are reaching Midsummer 
warmth in more than a quarter of the States, where 
nominating primary campaigns are in full swing. 
Texas and Oklahoma had primaries last week. 
Eleven other States will hold them during the 
coming month. 

Two years out of a university public speaking 
professorship, Representative Josh Lee last week 
stood near the threshold of the United States Sen- 
ate as result of decisively defeating Gov. E. W. 
Marland by a majority of more than 108,000 in 
Oklahoma's run-off primary. Senator Thomas P. 
Gore, veteran blind statesman, was climinated 
from the contest in the first Oklahoma primary 
several weeks ago. 

Representative Lee's Republican opponent in the 
general election will be Herbert K. Hyde, former 
United States District Attorney, who won fame 
prosecuting the Urschel kindnaping gang. 


OKLAHOMA FANCIES PEDAGOGUES 


The Oklahoma campaign was featured by 
charges that WPA officials had been unduly active 
in behalf of the Lee candidacy. Assistant WPA 
Administrator Aubrey Williams acted on these 
complaints by discharging seven relief officials 
charged with political coercion of relief workers. 
Further Federal investigation was promised. 

The run-off marked victories for other ex-school 
teachers besides Representative Lee. Representa- 
tive Will Rogers, who was an Oklahoma City peda- 
gogue four years ago, rolled up a run-off majority 
of more than 170,000 votes in his contest with Sam 
Houston, 3rd, grandson of the famous Texan, for 
the Democratic renomination as Representative-at- 
Large. And a third schoo! teacher, Lyle Boren, de- 


—Underwood & Underwood 
WAR VETERANS AS VOTERS 
Hanford MacNider, former Assistant Secretary of 
War, now National Chairman of the Republican 
Service League, meets with 33 State League chair- 
men to lay plans for the part war veterans are ex- 
pected to play in the Presidential campaign. 


feated Representative Percy L. Gassaway, of the 
Fourth Oklahoma District, whose cowboy attire and 
Stunts have made him a picturesque figure. in 
Washington. 


CONTESTS IN LONE STAR STATE 


Another prominent Congressman from the South- 
west whose anti-communism campaign had won 
him headline prominence lately, faces possible loss 
of his seat as result of Texas primary results in the 
17th District, where Representative Thomas L. 
Blanton trailed Judge Clyde Garrett in a three- 
cornered race. Messrs. Garrett and Blanton ‘will 
fight it out in a run-off primary. 

Senator Morris Shepard won maiority renomina- 
tion over five opponents, and Gov. James V. Allred 
rolled up a sufficient lead over four contesting as- 
pirants to obviate necessity of a run-off. 


ELEVEN AUGUST PRIMARIES 


Voters of eleven States will go to the polls in pri- 
maries during August, to make nominations for 
Congress and State offices. These States now are 
represented in the House by 7) Democrats and 15 
Republicans. The primaries will see six Democratic 
and three Republican Senators seeking renomina- 
tion and reelection. The Democratic Senators are 


Messrs. Bachman of Missouri, Byrnes of South 
Carolina, Glass of Virginia, Harrison of Mississippi, 
Logan of Kentucky and Robinson of Arkansas. 
Republican Senators seeking rcnomination are 
Messrs. Borah of Idaho, Capper of Kansas and 
Carey of Wyoming. 

Present indications seem to point to probable 
renomination of most of these nine incumbents, 
though Senator Harrison is facing a stiff fight 
within his party in Mississippi, with his colleague, 
Senator Bilbo, in league with the faction that is 
backing his opponent, former Gov. “Mike” Connor. 

Two other States having August primaries, be- 
sides the nine in which Senatorial nominations 
will be made, are Tennessee and California. 

A compilation of primary results to date, made 
by the United Press last week, indicates but small 
tendency of voters to oust present incumbents of 
the House and Senate seeking renomination. In 
20 State primaries involving 213 House seats, only 
10 members—all Democrats—have been beaten for 
renomination. Senator Gore of Oklahoma is the 
only Senator rejected by voters of his State in 
Senatorial primaries held thus far. 


Whither the Jeffersonians? 


Detroit Conference Is Summoned 
To Plot Route of Their “Walk” 


THE immediate destination of Constitutional 

Democrats who “took a walk” at Philadelphia 
was designated last week as Detroit. Whither they 
will head from there will awalt upon developments 
at the August 7 conference summoned to formulate 
anti-New Deal campaign plans. 

Issued by Sterling E. Edmunds, St. Louis attor- 
ney, the call for the conference is addressed to 
leading Democrats of 30 States who have found 
themselves in opposition to the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. Those expected to attend include former 
Gov. J. B. Ely, of Massachusetts, former Senator 
James Reed, of Missouri, former Secretary Bain- 
bridge Coldby, of New York, and possibly also 
former Governor Alfred E. Smith, of New York, 
former Secretary Newton D. Baker, former Senator 
Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, and John W. Davis, 1924 
Presidential nominee of the party. 

“We are agreed, as are all who have any know!l- 
edge of constitutional history and of our free sys- 
tem of government,” ran the invitation to the 
parley, “that the reelection of President Roosevelt 
and his perserverance in his collectivist policies, 
with the prospect of his packing the Supreme Court 
to validate them, presents one of the gravest prob- 
lems which has ever confronted the free American 
citizen.” . 

Observers doubted that the conference would 
follow the tactics of “Gold Democrats” who entered 
a rival Democratic ticket against Bryan in 1896 or 
that the meeting would commit its members to the 
Landon-Knox ticket. But at least further vocaliza- 
tion of opposition to the Roosevelt candidacy was 
anticipated, along lines of the manifesto to the 
Philadelphia convention signed by Al Smith and 
four other prominent anti-New Deal Democratic 
leaders. 

Soon after the Detroit gathering another, with 
the different purpose of lining up ex-Republicans 
and Progressives fot the Roosevelt ticket, is expected 
to be summoned by Senator Robert M. LaFollette of 
Wisconsin. 


Fear of Dictatorship 


Poll Shows Dread Bulks Greatest 
Outside the Large Cities 


GLIGHTLY more than half the American people 
apparently feel there is little substance to 
fears that the Roosevelt Administration is heading 
the nation toward dictatorship. Slightly less than 
half envisage such a possible eventuality if the 
New Deal is given a renewed mandate of power. 

The exact division on this question, in percent- 
ages, is 55 to 45, according to the current weekiy 
poll of sentiment made by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, directed by Dr. George Gallup 

In small-town America the fear of Roosevelt dic- 
tatorship runs highest. In the big cities it is least. 
Sectionally, apprehension that the New Deal is 
endangering traditional American democracy runs 
strongest in New England. 

Approximately one out of every hundred persons 
polled registered a favoring vote for dictatorship. 
“The 1 per cent are exclusively Democrats,” the In- 
stitute reports. Some are quoted as holding that 
“rule by one man would speed things up” or “to 
run a country like this you need a dictator.” 


With the Minor Parties 


Charges and Countercharges 
Of Fascism and Communism 


(THE Presidency will be brought “back to the peo- 
ple where it belongs,” if Willlam Lemke, Union 
party candidate, is elected. He gave assurances to 
that effect in opening his campaign in his home 
State last week with a rally at Hankinson, N. Dak. 
“You no longer have representative government 
in the United States,” he told a large crowd. “Con- 
gress no longer writes the laws. They are written 
by bureaucrats. The first thing to do Is to fire the 
brain trust. I serve notice now they had better 
look for new jobs.” 

Mr. Lemke shared the platform with the Rev, 
Charles E. Coughiin of Detroit, who said the two 
old parties were engaged in a “sham battle” and 
warned of the danger of Fascism and Communism. 


Father Coughlin flew from Buffalo, where he had 
addressed another gathering of 10,000 people, 
changing his former “Roosevelt or ruin” slogan to 
“Roosevelt and ruin.” 

“If Roosevelt continues, ruin will eventuate,” he 
declared. 


The Union party's campaigning quartet of Can- 
didate Lemke, Father Coughlin, Dr. Townsend and 
the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, will make its first 
united appearance at a Chicago rally September 7, 
it was announced. Meanwhile Father Coughlin is 
preparing for the August 16 national convention 
at Cleveland of his Union for Social Justice and 
Says that he personally will stump 24 States for the 
Lemke-O'Brien ticket. 


FARMER-LABOR INDORSEMENT 


The Union party's Presidential ticket won in- 
dorsement last week of Iowa's Farmer-Labor party 
at its State convention at Des Moines. The con- 
vention also tendered a Senatorial nomination to 
former Senator Smith W. Brookhart, to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Senator Louls Murphy 
(Dem.). 


Meanwhile the Townsend movement was under 


~—Underwood & Underwood 
DIRECTS PARTY FINANCES 
Frank C. Walker, former chairman of the National 
Emergency Council, and former treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee, is appointed Chair- 
man of the Democratic finance committee. 


fire last week from Representative C. Jasper Bell 
(Dem.), of Kansas City, chairman of the Congress 
committee which investigated it. In a radio speech 
from Chicago he charged the Townsend organiza- 
tion was dominated by “ruthless men” who were 
“growing rich off the fat commissions” and “living 
in luxury while their followers were in want.” 


But sharp disagreement developed over making 
public the committee's report. Two committee 
members, Representatives Samuel’L. Collins (Dem.) 
and John H. Tolan (Dem.), both of California, said 
they would refuse to sign the report. The former 
characterized the investigation as “a jittery attempt 
to smear the Townsend vote” and a sign that “the 
Administration was afraid of Townsend's power.” 


DISSENT OF THE SOCIALISTS 


From Norman Thomas, Socialist party Presi- 
dential nominee, came the charge that Representa- 
tive Lemke and “his assorted backers . . . approach 
the Fascist pattern.” Candidate Thomas also 
busied himself writing a letter asking Governor 
Landon to clarify his stand on labor unions and 
civil liberties—to which the Governor replied. 
(More detailed article on Page 5.) 


Democratic Governors 
Open Landon Attack 


IX Democratic Governors led their 
party's campaign offensive last 
week with a rousing radio attack 
against the Republican acceptance 
speech of their Sunflower State col- 
league, Governor Alfred M. Landon. 


Taking to the microphones in a joint broadcast 
under Democratic National Committee auspices, 
the executives of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and Oregon vigorously 
voiced their displeasure and disappointment in 
finding the Kansas candidate's keynote far below 
the merit measure of their high anticipations. 


Governor Landon’s “vague, far-reaching, indefi- 
nite generalities” caused Governor George H. Earle 
of Pennsylvania to be “bitterly disappointed,” he 
told the radio auzicnce. 

“The more definite’ Governor Landon became 
“the more confused he secmed,” said Governor 
Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island. 


CONCERNED FOR TAXPAYERS 


“I do not see anything in Governor Landon’s 
record in the State of Kansas to give cheer to the 
taxpayers,” declared Governor Roy L. Cochran of 
Nebraska. 


Gov. Clyde L. Herring of Iowa said the AAA had 
helped Kansas and the other Midwest farm States. 
Governor Henry Horner of Illinois recalled that 
Governor Landon was at one time reputedly in 
favor of AAA. 


“The issue is not so much Governor Landon but 
the company he keeps,” asserted Governor Charles 
H. Martin of Oregon. 


Logic of the situation has put the Democratic 
party, as the party in power, on the defensive lately, 
but the onslaught by the gubernatorial sextet 
marked part of an effort of campaign leaders to 
regain the offensive. With the Governors’ speeches, 
said Chairman Farley, the New Deal campaign en- 
tered its “fighting phase.” 


NEW FINANCE DIRECTOR 


To direct fund-raising activities, Frank C. 
Walker, former director of the National Emergency 
Council, was chosen chairman of the Democratic 
finance committee last week. Mr. Walker said he 
believed the party would need as large a campaign 
fund as it had in 1932—approximately $1,800,000. 
W. Forbes Morgan, National Committee treasurer, 
reported the party had raised $700,000 since the 
Philadelphia convention. 


Honorary chairmanship of the finance commit- 
tee was bestowed upon James W. Gerard, former 
ambassador to Germany. Evidencing his confi- 
dence in Roosevelt victory, Chairman Gerard last 
week, on eve of departure for Europe, sought to 
place a $20,000 bet on the election result, then 
withdrew it when his law partner advised him at 
sea by radio telephone that by betting he would 
lose his vote under New York law. However, $3,400 
was handed over to induce takers of the bet to 
withdraw, according to his law partner, Spotswood 
D. Bowers, who acted for him in the matter. 


GETTING OUT THE NEGRO VOTE 


Plans for organization of a Democratic Negro 
campaign unit to conduct a canvass among the col- 
ored voters of 23 States were taken up by Chaire 
man Farley last week in a conference with Repre- 
sentative Arthur W. Mitchell, of Chicago. The Ili- 
nois Negro Congressman, who has been a strong 
exponent in Congress of anti-lynching legislation 
and who has urged fuller participation of his race 
in politics, is reported to have told Chairman Far- 
ley that the right sort of campaign could land as 
many as two and a quarter million Negro votes m 
the Roosevelt column in November. 


Major George L. Berry, Federal Coordinator for 
Industrial Cooperation and head of the new Roo: e- 
velt campaign organization, Labor's Non-Partisin 
League, issued a statement in behalf of the League 
last week branding Governor Landon as “the cin- 
didate of reaction.” 

Besides a specia! division to round up the Neero 
vote, Labor’s Non-partisan League to appeal for the 
labor vote and the Good Neighbor League to line 
up the clergy, the Rosevelt campaign presently wili 
have a Business Men's League, which W. Forbes 
Morgan, National Committeee treasurer, is organiz- 
ing, Mr. Farley announced. 


Democratic campaign leaders in the farm belt 
were cheered last week by news from Washington 
that distribution of benefit checks to farmers un- 
der the AAA $500,000,000 soil conservation program 
will begin about October 1, five weeks before the 
election, synchronizing with the period of heaviest 
campaign activity. The payments will not be com- 
pleted till later in the year, however. 


REGIONAL LEADERS NAMED 


Frank Wickhem. resident of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America, last week supplied new 
gears and cogs to effect smoother coordination be- 
tween national and State Young Democrat cam- 
paign efforts. Twelve regional directors from na- 
tional headquarters were appointed, each to have 
coordinating supervision of from three to six 
States. 


The Democratic National Committee women's di- 
vision is continuing active recruitment of cam- 
paign speakers. In announcing that Mrs. Richard 
Washburn Child, former wife of the former Re- 
publican ambassador to Italy, will campaign for 
President Roosevelt, the women’s division quotes 
Mrs. Child as declaring she hopes President Roose- 
velt will ignore the two-term tradition in 1940. 

Countering claims of Republicans that they will 
carry New England, Joseph McGrath, Massachu- 
setts Democratic State Chairman, called on Na- 
tional Chairman Farley and gave assurance that 
“President Roosevelt positively will carry Massa- 
chusetts—there is not a question in the world 
about it.” 

Conferences with Governor H. H. Lehman and 
other New York leaders led to predictions by Mr. 
Farley that the Democratic national and State 
tickets would win by “tremendous pluralities” in 
the Empire State. Taking no chances, however, the 
active State campaign is to be begun early this 
month, a month sooner than New York campaigns 
ordinarily get under way. 
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Full text of address accepting 
the Republican nomination for 
Vice President, delivered in Chi- 
cago, July 30. 


T becomes my privilege and my 
duty to accept this call to service. 
I am deeply conscious of the per- 
sonal honor that has been conferred 
on me by the Republican Party 
I am deeply conscious also of the 
responsibility that rests on me to 
bear this honor worthily. But I am, 
above all, conscious of the opportu- 
nity for service. Even above and be- 
yond my profound appreciation of 
the honor and the responsibility 
that have been given me is my ap- 
preciation of the opportunity ww 
serve not only my party but my 
country. 

It is customary !n acknowledg- 
ments of this kind t» avoid personal 
reference. Tonight, I am going to 
depart briefly from that custom. I 
am a working man. I have always 
worked. I began to work as a small 
boy in a small town in Michigan. 
Throughout my life. I have followed 
one guiding principle. That prin- 
ciple was to do as best I could the 
job that lay before me. That prin- 
ciple carried me into life and work 
in a fine New England town. It took 
me into difficult and responsible 
work in the great city of New York. 
It carried me into the service of my 
country in two wars. It brought me 
me to my work and my home in the 
great city of Chicago, the metropolis 
of a great State in a great Middle 
West empire. 


PLEDGES HE GIVES 

And I am moved tonight by a 
realization that in this crusade for 
the restoration of sound government 
in our land there is before me the 
greatest oportunity for service that 
has ever come to me. Long years 
ago, I learned as a buck private the 
lessons of duty and of loyalty. In 
the years that have passed I have 
learned the equally important lesson 
that the greatest achievement ol 
any man is service to his fellow cili- 
zens. 

In this spirit of service I accept 
the call of my party. I pledge my 
loyalty to the principles of the Re- 
publican Party. I pledge my loyalty 
to the policies laid down at the 
Cleveland Convention. I pledge my- 
self to the principles of sound and 
honest government. I pledge my 
personal loyalty to that great Gov- 
ernor of a prairie State, the next 
President of the United States, the 
Honorable Alf Landon. 

It is no ordinary campaign that 
confronts us. It is no ordinary pol- 
itical choice that the country must 
make next November. In this presi- 
dential campaign, as in every other, 
it is for the nation to decide whether 
the administration in office has per- 
formed its duty. There is always 
the question whether the adminis- 
tration in office has met its respon- 
sibilities honestly and fairly and 
wisely. There is always the question 
whether it has fulfilled the steward- 
ship entrusted to it and earned 
thereby a renewal of its direction of 
government for four more years. 


“FLAME OF RECOVERY” IN 1932 

In this first and ordinary issue 
the present Administration is found 
wanting. It has failed to meet its 
responsibility for the orderly, eco- 
nomical, and impartial administra- 
tion of the affairs of the nation. 

More than three years ago the 
present Administration took com- 
mand of the American government. 
No Administration in the history of 
the nation has had so glorious an 
opportunity. The country had al- 
ready begun to emerge from the 
bottom pit of a grievous world de- 
pression, caused by a calamitous 
World War. A sore and wounded 
nation needed pathetically a wise 
and far-seeing government. The 
millions of stagnant enterprises 
needed only the encouragement of 
sensible government policies to take 
on renewed life. A stricken agricul- 
ture needed only the encouragement 
of sound agricultural policies and 
wise legislative assistance. The timid 
beginnings of renewed investment 
needed only the encouragement of 
Sound laws of banking and credit. 
The spirit of American enterprise, 
discouraged by vanished markets 
and reduced consumption, needed 
only the encouragement of economy 
and moderation and helpfulness in 
government. No Administration in 
our history since Lincoln's time has 
had so grand an opportunity to lend 
aid to a distressed people. 

The present Administration in the 
Winter of 1933 had just one immedi- 
ate responsibility to meet. That re- 
sponsibility was to promote the little 
flame of recovery that had begun to 
burn in the Summer of 1932. before 
the blessings of a New Dea! were 
even imagined. 

The present Administration had 
just one job to perform. That job 
Was to Carry out a program that 
would enable American enterprise to 
put twelve million unemployed back 
at work, twelve million men and 
women workers who were the un- 


happy and helpless victims of a. 


world depression for which this na- 
tion was not responsible. 
The present Administration had 
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just one moral obligation to keep. 
That obligation was to fulfill the 
solemn promises of economy and 


moderation with which it lured the 
people in the campaign of 1932. 


CRITICIZES NEW DEAL 


How did it meet that responsibil- 
ity? How did it do that job? How 
did it keep that moral obligation? 


From the day that it took office it 
embarked on a series of hysterical 
experiments on the economic life of 
a burdened people. 

At a time when universal cooper- 
ation WAS a necessity it lated a 
campaign of abuse and vilification 
of business men. At a time when 


the credit of the country should 
have been strengthened it inaug- 
urated a policy of credit adulter- 


that 
and 


ation and currency experiment 
demoralized foreign trade 
frightened domestic finance. 


t set up a sysicem of regimenta- 
tion of industry that reduced pro- 
duction and prevented reemploy- 
ment. By coercion of Congress it 


forced the passage of reform meas- 


ures sO recKiessiy drawn that they 
hamstrung the revival of enterprise 
and paralyzed the renewal of in- 
vestment. It installed a regimenta- 
tion of agriculiure that destroyed 
food and aaeed foreign markets 


and increased the cost of living and 
multiplied the expense of relief. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCARCITY 


At a time when private industry 
Was Strugéling desperately for a 
new start it set up governmental en- 
lerprise compete wilh private 
business. At a time when the bur- 
den of taxation was already hard to 
bear it embarked on a policy of 
squandering public funds and in- 
creasing the weicht of taxes. Ata 
time when united effort and mutual 
good-will would have completed re- 


covery it promoted sectional hatred 
and class strife 

At a time when returning busi- 
ness confidence was ending depres- 
began a campaicn to terrorize 
business subjugate the banks. 


it 


and 


At a time when confidence in the 
character of government was vital, 
It established a spolis system. Ata 


lume when the economic system was 


worn and emaciated it performed 
major surgical operations upon the 
industrial body to see what was in- 
Side. It adopted an economic phil- 
osophy of scarcity and forced it 
upon a hungry and distressed people. 

The present Administration ig- 
nored its responsibility. failed in its 
job, defaulted in its obligation. I do 
not need to tell you the results. The 
inevitable recovery cou!d not be per- 
manently blocked by governmental 
error. It is still on its way. But it 
was retarded and discouraged. And 
we slowly emerge from its thralls 
With the menaces of governmental 


insolvency and nondescript 
and business di 
the future. 


MILLIONS STILL JOBLESS 

You see the results in the fourth 
year of mounting deficits, in the 
chaotic condition of our “currency, 
in the bloated reserves of our banks, 
In the swollen expenditures for re- 
lief. Above all, you see the results in 
the millions still unemployed. 

I charge the present Administra- 
tion with delaying recovery in the 
United States and in the world. I 
charge the present Administration 
with responsibility for the ten mil- 
lions still unemployed 

It would not be truthful to say 


currency 
sturbance shadowing 
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that all the measures of the present 
Administration have been failures. 
In the mad whirl of economic ex- 
periments there have been a few 


sound and desirable measures of 
reguiation. That must be freely 
conceded. But in the major meas- 


ures of recovery and in the task of 
administration it has failed com- 
pletely. It has not kept faith with 
the nation. It has not fulfilled the 
duties of its stewardship. 

On this one issue, that it has not 
conducted the affairs of government 
efficiently and economically, it 
Should be condemned and rejected 
by the people. 


SYSTEM OF EXPERIMENTS 

This endless succession of inter- 
ferences and experiments was in- 
augurated under the deceptive slo- 
gan of a New Deal. This policy of 
government by guess, officially ex- 
plained by President Roosevelt as 
founded on a philosophy of try- 
anything-once, was initiated under 
the title of economic planning. 

No one of its proponents has even 
been able to define the New Deal 
or to explain what it is aimed at or 
where it is going. No one of them 
has been able to make clear what 
the economic plan is. 

It began with a proposal for a 
belt of trees in a territory that na- 
ture had decided should not have 
trees. It is ending with the use of 
public funds to conduct classes in 
tap-dancing. 

No one can explain the New Deal, 
or economic planning, but every one 
knows what came from it. The ma- 
jor measures were the NRA, the 
AAA, the PWA, the CWA, the WPA, 
and devaluation of the dollar. 

Such measures are not new. They 
were old in history before America 
was discovered. They failed in 
Babylon and Rome and England 
centuries ago. 

Not one of these New Deal meas- 
ures 1s mentioned in the 1936 plat- 
form of the Democratic Party. There 
is no reference to the fate of these 
Strange experiments, There is no 
reference in all that platform to the 
New Deal or to economic planning. 
But in this omission they are en- 
tirely consistent There was no 
mention of them in the 1932 plat- 
form either. They are a strange 
interlude between the solemn prom- 
ises Of the 1932 platform and the 
Vague generalizations of the 1936 
platform 


THE REPUBLICAN STANDARD 


It is constantly asserted that the 
Republican Party has always stood 
for a strong Federal government. 
The assertion is correct. It still 
Stands for a vigorous Federal] au- 
thority. But it advocates this au- 
thority within the limits set by the 
Constitution. It has always exer- 
cised that authority by legislation 
constitutionally passed and consti- 
tutionally executed. It alwa#s will. 
It has always exerted that authority 
Without passing the boundaries of 
tates rights and loca! self-govern- 
ment. 

The Republican Party recognizes 
that changing social and economic 
conditions call for increased Fed- 
eral activities. But it always insists 
that such new activities shall be 
legalized by proper constitutional 
amendment. It always will. It ap- 
proves the horse-and-buggy method 
of changing the Constitution, and it 
disapproves a philosophy that laughs 
at the horse-and-buggy method and 
wants to use only the buggy whip. 


It condemns thy 
power (0 invade local rights. It does 
not believe in putting a New Jersey 
pants-presser in jail for charging 
less than the amount dictated by a 
board in Washington. It disapproves 
a government of men instead of a 
government of iaw. It prefers a 
government guided by constitutions 
to a governme guided only by 
caprice. 


THE PLATFORM OF THE PARTY 


The Republican platform of 1936 
lays down in simple language the 
program of Federal regulation and 
legisiation to which it commits it- 
self om Many issues. Where the 
specific program is not definitely 
outlined the details will be presented 
in the coming campaign. 

On certain matters Governor Lan- 
don made the issues clear in his tel- 
egram to the Cleveland Convention 
In his acceptance speech one week 
ago he presented specific policies 
in reference to other important is- 
sues. Whatever concrete measures 
the Republican Party has in mind 
will be presented to the voters be- 
fore election, not after. And what- 
ever measures the Republican ad- 
ministrauion may urge upon Con- 
gress, not one will flout the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Not 
one will Violate the obligation of 
contracts. Not one will break a 
promise. 


OUTLINES MAJOR ISSUE 

I have already said that this is 
no ordinary campaign. On the mere 
issue of efficiency in administration 
the present government stands con- 
victed of failure. But there is a 
larger issue, an issue that goes to 


abuse of Federal 


> 


inevitably to the extinction of the must choose between the regimen- 
small Dusiness Man, to the end of tation of the economic life of & 


S PLEA FOR FREE ENTERPRISE’ + 


the heart of American life, It is the 
issue of the kind of economic system 
the American people will live by. 


For more than three years the 
econumic life of country has 
been at the mercy of a crew of ama- 
teur experimenters, hacking at the 
vitais of American industry, agricul- 
ture, commerce and finance. Driven 
by a fanatic impulse to shape our 
economic structure to their fantastic 
designs, they have usurped the pow- 
ers of Congress, insulted the au- 
thority of the courts, invaded the 
powers of Congress, and undermined 
the institutions of local self{-govern- 
ment. 

As one experiment after another 
has ended in ignominious failure or 
repudiation by the courts, new ex- 
periments have been attempted, 
from laws to put producers of po- 
atoes in jail, to proposals to cut 
Florida in two. 


COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
Driven to desperation by failure, 
the present Administration under- 
Look to gamble with fate. Realizing 
that recovery was inevitable, in time, 
it undertook to overcome the depres- 
Sing effects of its experiments by an 
artificial prosperity to be created by 
ihe squandering of public funds 

It is now a race between the ex- 
haustion of Federal credit and the 
coming of natural recovery. It is a 
race between inflation and the re- 
vival of normal business activity 
The race is not yet decided. 

The fundamental issue is now 
clear. No one can define the New 
Deal or even describe it. But we 
know what it means It means 
Federal control over local business, 
over local bank credit, over local 
wages, over local conditions of work 
It leads to Federal regimentation of 
the labor, the business. and the home 
of every American citizen. It leads 
to price-fixing and production con- 
trol by Federal authority. It leads 


Lie 


free enterprise in America. 


There 


is no half-way 


house in 


which American enterprise can take 


shelter 


bank credit 


contro’ 


and 


The 


coercive 
lead 


competitive 


control 
unavoidably 
of investment and 
to the end of 
Iree enterprise 


of 
to 


that leads 
industry 
The country 


hundred and thirty million people 
by politically appointed Federal bu- 
reaucrats and the continuance of 
the American system of free enter- 
prise under a government of consti- 
tutional powers. 

It is not a question whether Fed- 
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Who wouldn't feel fine 
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It does make a difference which 
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How the Press Viewed 
The Landon Speech 


(,OVERNOR LANDON’S speech 

accepting the Republican nomina- 
tion was, in general, favorably re- 
ceived by the press. His appeal was 
styled that of an “average American 
to average Americans” by supporters 
who stressed his promises of less ex- 
travagant spending and less experi- 
mentation. Editorial critics protested 
his policies were not clearly outlined 
in the speech. 


“It was a homely speech addressed to the people 
of a nation. who, in the great majority, we believe, 
are a homely people,” says the Philadelphia £ve- 
ning Bulletin (Rep.). 

“He is looking forward,” thinks the Omaha 
World-Herald ‘iInd.), “to a day when free enter- 
prise, under free competition, will be restored to 
the vicor that made America sound and great.” 


“PACKED WITH COMMON SENSE” 


“The speech was substantial, conservative, and 
packed with common sense,” avers the Pittsbugh 
Post-Gazetic (Rep.). with the conclusion that “it 
was inspiring, because it restored to millions of 
listeners their old faith in thrift and common 
sense.” 

“His program,” according to the Los Angeles 
Times (Rep.), “has the ring of sincerity, convic- 
tion and practicability.” The Times believes that 
“it is plain, homely grass-roots common sense, and 
right now, that is just what the country needs.” 


Observing that the address “has no word of 
abuse and not a single sentence of seif-glorifica- 
tion,” the Topeka (Kans.) Dally Capital (Rep.) ad- 
vises that “it is the speech of an honest, hard- 
headed, practical man, who has earnestly tried to 
think his way through, and who wants his hearers 
to understand just what he means.” 


“There must have been many millions spread over 
the country,” in the judgment of Barron's Weekly 
(Ind.), “who sensed the fact that Landon is either 
naturally or has absorbed enough prairie progres- 
sivism to be a sort of old time Bull Mooser. He was 
at his strongest when he declared that the setback 
to beginnings of recovery was not the worst of the 
New Deal, but that it was the disappointment that 
practical progressives suffered from seeing so many 
liberal objectives discredited during the past three 
years by careless thinking. unworkable laws, and 
incompetent administration.” 


FAITH IN PLEDGES MADE 


“It was a good speech,” contends the Emporia 
(Kans.) Gazette (Ind.) while the Arkansas City 
(Kans.) Traveler (Ind.) points out that “the Gov- 
ernor made specific pledges, and when he makes 
pledges, he carries them out;” that “he promised 
to restore efficiency and constitutionalism to the 
Government.” 

“It was the most liberal speech ever made by a 
Republican candidate,” states the South Bend 
News-Times (Ind.) while the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner (Ind.), suggests that “one could scarcely 
fail to be impressed by the qualities of candor and 
directness, clear and broad vision, vigor of thought 
and spirit of instinctive Americanism.” 


“Perhaps the mild man from Topeka, with his 
modest ideas.” states the Grand Rapids Press 
i(Rep.), “of how big a place the President should 
occupy in the American picture is, for all his lack 
of color, closer to the heart of the common people 
today than the expansive—and expensive—Mr. 
Roosevelt.” 

His Americanism and closeness to the plain peo- 
ple are cited by the Minneapolis Tribune (Ind.), 
the Rockford (Ill.) Star (Rep.), the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune (Rep.) the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) and 
the Cleveland News (Rep.). The Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Enquirer-News (Rep.) holds that his phrase, “Stop 
fumbling with recovery” carries “the prescription 
for the economic cure of the country.” 


SHIFTING VIEWS, SAY CRITICS 


“He does not propose,” comments the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), “to eliminate any of the expenditures 
which have unbalanced the budget and increased 
the public debt. One must suppose that he would 
achieve his goal, to the extent that it may be 
achieved through administration, by caution and 
yet more caution in action. 


“Indeed, that attitude may provide the ultimate 
test between Mr. Landon and Mr. Roosevelt—the 
choice between a cautious man to take over the 
daring man’s program and the daring man to con- 
tinue his program.” 

Contending that the candidate showed “no defi- 
nite political philosophy”, the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram” (Dem.) comments: “From the rostrum 
at Topeka trickled phrases which at times recalled 
Western Republican ‘progressivism,’ at times sug- 
gested the extremes of the left wing farm bloc, and 
at other times sounded the ancient rallying cry of 
Eastern privilege which has echoed in every Re- 
publican gathering since the East first took over 
the congenial task of leading the gullible West by 
the nose. 


“It is not to be said that the nominee was inten- 
tionally disingenious. It is merely that he possesses 
the chameleon mentally common among  poli- 
ticlans.” 

“It ls proper”, says the New York Times (Dem.), 
“to examine past utterances with a view to deter- 
mining what alterations of opinions he has under- 
gone in addition to the ones he mentions. They ap- 
pear in some particulars to have been fundamental. 


“Illustrative of Mr. Landon’s attitude, when he 
was unhampered by the considerations of a Presi- 
dential nomination, toward problems which exist 
now as they did then is a speech made to farm- 


ers and stockmen at Manhattan, Kan., May 27, 
1933. 


“Then the production control he now attacks 
he viewed differently. 


“To say,” he declared, “that increased efficiency 
and increased production have led to poverty may 
seem paradoxial, but it appears to be the truth. 
they [pressure salesmen) insist on increasing pro- 
duction without any regard to orderly economic de- 
mand of the market.’” 
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Most Papers Oppose 
Any Quoddy Project 


(,OVERNMENT plans to utilize the 
model village at the abandoned 


Passamaquoddy project in Maine ap- 
peal to only 14 per cent of comment- 


Futility is the ver- 


Journal 
“model of its kind” 
“If the low-cost housing plus cheap food 
to tidewater will 
to establish itself near Eastport, it 
sound move to 
and not 

and 
expense, will 


dict of 86 per cent of such editors, 
who advise that no more money be 
| spent on the project. 
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and that it would be 


sending go-d 


considers the 
and sug- 


(Ind. 


induce an in- 
would 
there. 
scheme fur 

shelves 
economic 


vet it 
ome 
merchants 


out 


may this as the best year physical empty at Government 
volume of business since 1929, the Cham ber of Com- justification, is in the making.” 
merce of the United States wisely adds the condi- | 


tion that this will be so only if there is no inter- 
vention on the part “of influences outside the nor- 


mal operations of business.” 
In _ this 


ministrative action or threat 
in the past 


* 


From the (N. Y.) Times (Dem.) 


Wwe Shall undoubtedly be favored with abund- 

ance of controversial argument, over the ques- 
tion whether policies pursued at Washington have 
helped or hindered; whether, without the Govern- 
period 
ery would have occurred or not. On the basis purely 


ment's experiments, the normal 


suppiementary note of caution 
Chamber must have in mind the possibility of ad- 
which has so often 
three and one-half years served to put 
a brake on the forces of normal recovery 


of economic experience and economic 


has come at this stage of the 


the ordinary voter's interferences. 


“business cyciec.” 
political probabilities must be judged in the light of | 


reasoning 
there is something to say for the contention that is 
recovery would have come in any case, as 


Assuming that Mr 


(Rep.) advises that “ 


tne | for all concerned.” 


Macon (Ga.) 


Hopkins “m 
man to find a practical plan”, 


ust be a miracie 
the Boston Transcript 


the sooner the model village is 
charged off to profit and loss, the better it will be 


“EXTRAVAGANT BOONDOGGLING” 


“As the Quoddy project stands today,” 
Telegraph (Dem.), 


thinks the 
“it is perhaps the 


outstanding example of extravagant boondoggling”. 
“The Passamaquoddy power project having been 


abandoned”, remarks 


consolate: 
of recov- “There is a 
Baltimore Sun 
which a gigant 
likely to result in 
who were to be 
to preserve the 
think up some 
| Temote section 


mild 
iDem.) 


it always 
But 


the New York Sun 
“the master minds in Washington refuse to be dis- 
they are sure they can think up a way 
to waste more money on the site” 


ironic quality” 


ic project designed to emp 
relief for 
taken off relief 

model village, but his problem is to 
excuse for a model village in this 
of Maine. 


(Ind.), 


deciares the 
the circumstance by 
loy people 
the very workers 
Mr. Hopkins wants 


Without Quoddy it is 


Cartoonist Kirby in ft 


No Politics In This~Only Heartbreak 


¢ New York Worild-Teieg 


ult to 
beiore 


dificult to imagine one. iust as it is 
imagine the abandonment 
November.” 


MORE WASTE FEARED 


“If rotting is the fate”, says the Washington Post 
(Ind.), “of the houses and dams in which the Ad- 
ministration his sunk $7,000,000 without specific 
legislative approval, it will not be the fault of Con- 
gress. Instead, the decay which creeps over Passa- 
maquoddy will be a fitting monument to the col- 
lapse of a soaring Executive ambition. It will be 
also a salutary memorial to the collapse of the idea 
that, under our form of government, the President 
can properly commit the taxpayers to an enormous 
and continuing outlay of funds without the sanc- 
tion of their elected representatives.” 


FATE OF A MODEL VILLAGE 


Certainly something should be done”, in 
judg of the Washington Evening Star 


diffi: 
of these village 


the 


ment (Ind.). 


Lo prevent total waste of the money already spent. 
There is not. much possibility of getting any prac- 
tical benefit out of the completed dam the engi- 
neers are about to abandon, along with two others 
nearly compieted. But a model village and bar- 


racks should be used to sheciter 
sheiter now.” 


those who lack such 


LITLE PEGISTERED FATENT OFFICE 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


(Editor's Note-—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended jor publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Third Party Hopes 

Sir:—The common people should rule 
this country—farmers, manufacturers 
shopkeepers and laborers. The million- 
aires, the great monopolists, the reserve 
bankers should be made instruments of 
profit for the nation instead of being 
allowed to gobble up the wealth of the 
country for themselves. 

We should have a sound currency 
based upon both gold and Silver coinage 
on a basis of 16 to 1, money carrying 
its value with it; paper currency to be 
issued on the credit of the Government 
by a United States bank; the lawful 
money of the United States of America 
to be a legal tender for the payment 
of all debts both public and private. 
Uniform rates of interest should be es- 
tablished for the whole country—no de- 
ficiency judgments allowed on secured 
loans and no compounding of interest. 

The need of a third party is immi- 
nent. The old-age pension act should 
be made a law without fail. The Frazier- 
Lemke refinancing act should become a 
law and the farm lands be left in the 
hands of the owners... . 

The common people have saved this 
country in war and they have built it 
up in peace. They are the natural 
rulers. A third party is now in order. 
It is our salvation. J. L. EDSALL. 
Wallace, S. Dak. 

* * * 


A Landon Prophet 

Sir:—I stand tor Alf M. Landon for 
President for all the people. He will go 
over with a landslide. Kansas is out of 
debt, with cash balance on hand between 
$1,250,000 and $1,400,000. 

Landon is another Abraham Lincoln, 
and without him for our next Presi- 
dent it will be a sorry country to live 


in. We need Landon. He knows his 
onions. HARRY E. INGRAM. 
Tulsa, Okla. ® 


And a Roosevelt Prophet 

Sir:—In spite of the press, in spite 
of you, and all others of your ilk, in 
Spite of the Liberty League, Al Smith, 
Herbert Hoover, William Randolph 
Hearst, the Black Legion, and all the 
sunfiowers in the mighty State of Kan- 
Sas, the people, thinking for themselves, 
Stirred to greater action by resentment! 
of cheap articles like yours, will re-elect 
Roosevelt. And shortly thereafter you 
will crawl in a hole and pull it in after 
you. O. H. EPPERSON. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Integrity in Government 

Sir:—in my opinion. the people of this 
hation are more indebted to David Law- 
rence than they can ever pay—no mat- 
ter how big the mass that is cursing his 
presentation of facts that they are reluc- 
lant to face! 

Perhaps you will permit an old man to 
make this suggestion: Never cease stress- 
ing the fact that even an ideal system 
of justice and of human government 
must fail if there is not personal integrity 


in the one at the he.d of affairs. That 
persons word must always be better 
than his signed bond, or else. ... 

Turnersville, Texas. E. A. 


Recovery Here and Abroad 


Sir:—Has the New Deal put us on the 
road to recovery? Or has it retarded 
recovery? On page 203 of the May, 
1936, issue of the Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics of the League of Naticns, pub- 
lished at Geneva, is a tabulation cover- 
ing several small countries as well as 
most of the important countries of the 
world. It shows the percentage of their 
current industrial producticn in relation 
to thelr average monthly industria! pro- 
duction during 1929. 

The monthly figures used in making 
the comparison with 1929 were the latest 
avaliable. itor January, February or 
March, 1936. except that in the case 
of Italy, Sweden and Great Britain ‘viz. 
England, Ireland, Scotland. and Wales) 
the latest monthly figure available were 
those of 1935. Figures used for the 
United States were for March, 1936. 
Russia is included in the League of Na- 
tions tabulation but is not in the list 
below for the reason that in 1929 Russia 
was in such a condition that figures for 
that country do not form a true basis 
of comparison with the other countries. 
The tabulation follows: 


PERCENTAGE OF 1929 


Pinland ..... 130.0 87.2 
125.1 Canada ..... 81.7 
Denmark .... 121.0 Belgium 80.6 
Esthonia .... 1203 79.0 
G. Britain .. 1122 Czechosl'kia . 73.6 
Norway ..... 1114 France ..... 71.7 
Sweden ..... 109.1 Holland 69.8 
Germany .... 958 Poland ...... 67.8 
Austria ...... 87.8 


The United States, because of its 
great natural resources, the wide variety 
of its products, the energy and initia- 
tive of its people, its transportation and 
communication facilities, and its fac- 
torics, machinery and manufacturing 
equipment, should be at the top of the 
list. Instead, we are fifth from the 
bottom. 

Fourteen other countries, smaller than 
the United States, without our many 
advantages, and without any New Deal, 


ter in 


call it, 


have achieved a greater deerce 


covery than we have 


held us back? 


HOWARD W. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * * 


Opposes Hull Trade Pacts 
Sir:—Your recent efforts to urge the 
continuation of the Hull reciprocal trade 
policy do not square with what the ma- 
jority of live-stock producers in our sec- | 
tion of the country—and for that mat- 
country 
have come to accept as their surest guar- | 
antee of successful operation 
I note that in a recent statement you 
Democrats capitalizing 
on the Republican mistake in their atti- 
In my opinion, and 
in the opinion of many Western observ- 
“mistake”, 
is about the best mistake they 
could have made if they hoped to win 
the Middle West and West to the Re- 


the whole 
referred to the 
tude on this subject. 
ers, 


this Republican 


publican fold. 


It seems to me in the first place that 
the Reciprocal Trade Act as it is being I 
administered is in effect practicing a de- 


In eight of these 
countries industrial production is higher 
today than it was in 1929 

Has the New Deal helped us or has it 


of re- The Anti-Landon Sextet 


Sir:'—In putting the six Democratic 
Governors on the air to smear and be- 
| Ssmirch Governor, the Adminis- 
tration admits its case is hopeless .. 
that it has nothing to offer the Ameri- 
can people but mud . What injury has 
Governor Landon done those six Gov- 
ernors that they should besmirch him? 
J. RANDOLPH BEVIS 
Mich 


Sentiment in the West 

Sir:—I have just returned from a trip 
to the Pacific Coast States, and in all 
of them ... people are swinging away 
from radicalism 

I said two years ago Roosevelt is a 
| one-term President. I have no reason 
to change my mind. HENRY F. GILG. 
| Pittsburgh, Pa 


al llow 


GARNER. 


Ann Arbor 


I believe— 


The New Deal and the South 


Sir:—From what I can read and hear. 


as you 


the South seems lukewarm toward 
President Roosevelt. though “cotton” 
may make a difference My hunch 
is thet Landon will be elected 


are stimulat- 
remainder of 


editorials 
and the 


think your 


Ing to a deeree 


ceit upon the American public. We were | the United States News is fine 
assured when the act was passed that | St. Petersburg. Fla 
it would not be administered at the ex- IRENE M. CHAINEY. 
pense of American agriculture; but that | * * * 
is just what is being done, and the A Pension for Everbody 
Democratic platiorm, Just adopted. serves | 
Sir:—I desire to call your attention to 


notice that the policy is to be continued 
the 
American agriculture at heart are 
ful that we have only seen the beginning 
and that if Secretary Hull is allowed to | 
power another 
American agriculture will be in more se- 
It seems to me 
that it is going back to the days when the 
Republican party largely controlled the 
tariff bills, 


Those of us who have 


remain in 


rious distress than ever. 


writing of the 
gave industry all 
wanted and gave 
crumbs. 


the 


Now that we finally had protection of 
Various agricultural 
commodities of which we do not produce 
a surplus, it is disheartening to see this 
away 
although the adverse 
trade balance for the first four months of 
this year does not indicate that the policy 
as a whole is meeting with the success 


some moment on 


protection whittled 
Eastern industry, 


protection it 
agriculture a 


| & Solution and preventative of national 
| depressions of which this Nation has had 
| about all it can stand.... 

A pension of $30 a month to all citizens 
that have arrived at voting age would 
solve the depression situation for the 
present and future. and would save tens 
of billions of dollars that are used under 
present conditions in the prosecution of 
criminals and support of the poor 

With a pension of $30 to every citizen 
that has arrived at maturity there would 
be no poor and very few crimes. Every 
legitimate business would be benefited. 
The schools and colleges would be full 
to capacity. It would also solve the for- 
eign element proposition. 

I would suggest that it be submitted to 
a vote of citizens. H. J. McLEOD. 
Marysville, Kans. 

* * * 


Neglected Opportunities? 


interest of 
fear- 


four years, 


when they 


few 


to benefit 


anticipated. I am afraid that these Sir:—In answer to Franklin D.'s an- 
deficits in our foreign trade balance, nouncement that after he is reelected 
coupled with the increasing flood of im- he would get after the monopolies, one 
ports of agricultural products which night ask what one monopoly, if any, 
should be proauced at home. if allowed he has put out of business in three 


long to continue, will do this country 
irreparable damavze. 
Denver, Colo. 


F. E. MOLLIN, 


years and a half of 
tion? 
Lawrence, Kan. 


this Administra- 
FRED L. MORRIS. 


The Relief Problem: 


Local or National? 


ASTE and politics in Federal con- 

trol of relief are charged by more 
than half the newspapers comment- 
ing on the subject. Yet almost as 
many argue that the same evils would 
obtain were the problem turned over 
entirely to state and local ofhcials. 


Many charges are being made in connection with 
the country-wide debate over the enterprises under 
the WPA. Revision of wage schedules is demanded. 
Some hold that new projects undertaken have no 
permanent value. The existence of the “chiselers” 
is declared by others to be the outstanding evil. 

A new question is raised by the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulictin (Rep.) when it asks: “To what 
extent is it the distorted acceptance of the idea 

that Government exists solely for the 
benefit of the unfortunate, if they be many cnough 
or forceful enough to demonstrate their power, 
politically or otherwise?” 

The News (Rep.) declares that distri- 
bution of funds is hampered by the fact that “there 
is not enough tor both relief workers and relief 
clients.” 

“If the New Deal were sincere in its professed 
desire to keep politics out of work relief,” advises 
the Pittsburah Post-Gacette ‘Rep.), “it would in- 
vestigate the charges that WPA in Pennsylvania is 
being used largely as a political machine.” 

The Buffalo Evening News ‘(Rep.) declares that 
“every Federal agency is bemg used in the vote 
drive now under way.” 


“Business gains, evident on every side,” contends 
the Kalamazoo Gatette ‘ind.' indicate that 1936 
will see advances in employment, while the out- 
pouring of Government funds is on an enlarging 
scale.” 


“CRUSHING COST OF RELIEF” 


“The crushing cost of relief” is laid by the St. 
Joseph News-Press (‘Ind.) to “the taint of poli- 
tics.” Elimination of “chiselers” is demanded by 
the Bloomington ‘Ill.) Pantagraph ‘ind.), and in 
an argument for local control, the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.) argue: 

“Material benefits accrue from local administra- 
tion of relief: such developments should be wel- 
comed by all who do not wish to see a permanent 


Federal bureaucracy established to direct relief 
undertakings.” 

“Many feel,” advises the Rock Island Argus 
‘Ind.), “that the best relief policy would be one 


in which the Federal Treasury contributes a per- 
centage of reiief costs to the States, the proportion 
to be determined by standards fixed by Congress 
and not subject to the whims of Washington of- 
ficials or to the begging ability of governors; the 
State should contribute its portion, and the coun- 
ties should raise the remainder by taxation,” 


43 
— conomons_/ 


Cartoonist Cargil in 


Believe It Or Not! 


the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News 


Quips in the News 
Hall Mark of a Liberal 


It's easy to distinguish a liberal] in politics. He's 
the fellow who wants to spend the conservative'’s 
money.—Nashville ‘Tenn.) Banner. 


® 


Heat Not Yet On 


Apologies are now being made for calling a politie 
cal opponent a liar. Which shows that the came 
paign is yet young.—Chicago Tribune. 


* 


A Boy's Certain Future 
One of our loca] youngsters was wondering the 
other day what he would be when he grows up. The 
Answer seems obvious. He'll be a taxpayer.—Troy 
iN. Y.) Record, 
* * # 
Just Like the Weather 
One reason for so much talk about politics is that 


sO many people know so little about it.—Indlanapo- 
lis News 


What a Hot Wave Does 


The thermometer indicates that there are a lot 
of people just now who do not crave being 100 per 
cent Americans. Ninety-five in the shade is about 
enough.—Savannah (Ga.) News. 

* * # 


Now What's in a Name? 

Hopkins, Minn., claims the title of 
capital of the nation.” 
Washington, D. C., 
Austin (Tex.) 


“raspberry 
In recent months, we thought 
had a monopoly on the crop.— 
American. 

* * 
And Why Not Pensions? 


Maybe after those WPA workers manage to get 
a vacation with pay, some arrangement can be 
made for a bonus.—Indianapolis News. 
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The United States News 


+ REDUCING LOCAL 'BUREAUCRACIES':: A NATION-WIDE PROBLEM + 


AMERICAN public affairs 

are being managed by no 
less than 175,000 separate Fed- 
eral, State, and local govern- 
ments. This is the studied es- 
timate of the National Re- 
sources Committee in its re- 
port to the President. 


In view of this situation, the re- 
port urges, 
should be extended to lessen dupli- 
cation in the administrative field. 

The National Resources Commit- 
tee, the Regional and State plan- 
ning agencies and aMiiated bodies 
have been organized to assist in 
such cooperation. While part of 
the activities of the national com- 
mittee are directed toward coor- 
dinating the knowledge of science. 
engineering and government for the 
public activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, another part of its duties 
is to encourage similar bodies in 
States and localities. 

The work of this national body 
has been developing along lines of 
Federal and local] cooperation. Con- 
tinuing studies are being made of 
public works programs and of the 
allocation of their costs: of the use 
of land and water resources, and of 
the basic mineral resources of the 
country. 

State consultants have been pro- 
vided to confer with State and local 
governments on the work of their 
own organizations for the formula- 


> 


tion of state and local problems. | 


Such boards are now set up in 4 
States. 
* 


COST OF CITY GOVERNMENT 
THAT the 04 cities of 100,000 or 
more population are paying for 
police services and for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of charities, 
hospitals, and corrections is revealed 
in a survey just published by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures 


cooperative activities | 


| 


of them 


Counties’ in the South 


are for three different years, 1934, 
1933, and 1926. 

In the main, the larger the city, 
the higher per capita cost of both 
groups of services. In 1934, the per 
capita cost for police service was: 
in cities of more than 500,000, $5.65, 
or a grand tota) of $124,556,915; in 
cities of 300,000 to 500,000, $3.60, or 
a grand total of $16,614,070; in cities 
of 100,000 to 300,000, $2.66, or a grand 
total of $29,064,685. 

The cost for charities, hospitals 
and corrections in 1934 for the three 
classes of cities was: Group I, $12.33 
per capita, or a grand total of $271,- 
847,972; Group Il, $7.76 per capita, 
or a grand total of $35,788,482; 
Group Il, $3.44 per capita, or a 
grand total of $37,577,101. 

** 
COUNTY GOVERNMENTS 
NUMEROUS State and local prob- 
~" Jems were discussed at the re- 
cent Institute of Public Affairs at 
the University of Virginia. 

The difficulties which are beset- 


ting the county government in the | 


South were outlined by Prof. Cullen 
B. Gosnell, Emory University. 
Briefly, they are as follows: 

In the first place, “there are en- 
tirely too many counties in the 
South today. Thirteen Southern 
States (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, Tennesserc, 
and Virginia) have a total of 1,252 
counties, an average of 625.3 square 
miles per county.” Georgia has 159 
counties for an area of 58,725 square 
miles. A large number of counties 
weakens the financial strength of 
and renders them 


their inhabitants, according to Pro- 
fessor Gosnell. 

In the second place, many coun- 
ties of the South are headless. That 
is, few have any centralization of 
authority. Practically all of the 
county officers are elected and are 
independent of each other. A few 
counties, however, have tried to 
cope with this situation by adopt- 
ing the county manager form of 
government. 

In the third place, county finance 
and taxation is not administered in 
a businesslike manner. “Few coun- 
ties have systematic budget sys- 
tems,” the speaker said and added: 
“probably some form of State su- 
pervision would be wise to keep 
down county indebtedness.” 

In the fourth place, there is a 
lack of efficient and trained person- 
nel in county government in the 
South because “when the voters 
choose county officers they have lit- 
tle thought of efficiency or service to 
be rendered. A voter votes for a 
man because he is his friend or rela- 
tive or because he needs the job. 
Coroners are usually physically 


handicapped men.” 


* * * 


STATE REVENUES FROM ANGLERS 

The States are reporting an in- 
crease in fish stories, that is, if the 
Izaak Walton yarns may be ex- 
pected to grow in ratio to the num- 
ber of licensed fishermen. 

The Bureau of Fisheries of the 
Department of Commerce has just 
made public a tabulation which 
shows that 265.375 more fishing li- 
censes were issued during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1935, than dur- 


| ing the previous comparable period. 
| unable to give needed services to And it is expected that 1935-36 fig- 


Colonel Knox's Plea For ‘Free Enterprise’ 


{Continued From Page 9.) 

eral regimentation of the economic 
life of a great nation can be success- 
ful or not. It is the verdict of his- 
tory, from Diocletian in Rome to Mr. 
Roosevelt in Washington, that no 
one man can successfully guide the 
course of industry for a great na- 
tion. 

All the major New Deal experi- 
ments have ended in failure and 
economic loss. There are known 
and true principles of economic life. 
There are, for that matter, compe- 
tent economists, if you will look for 
them outside of Washington. There 
are limits to the ability of govern- 


ment to regiment the economic life | 


of a people. When it blindly passes 
these limits, it does not encourage 
industrial production; it destroys it. 
Such interference always encounters 
a drought or some other force be- 
yond the control even of a New 
Dealer. 

There are limits beyond which 
Federal regimentation should not 
go, even if it could be efficient. 
When it passes these limits it de- 
stroys personal initiative and indi- 
vidual liberty. The American people 
do not want Federal regimentation 
of their economic activities even if 
it could be efficient and fair. As Al 
Smith has expressed it, the Ameri- 
can people do not want a dictator, 
not even if they could get a good 
one. 


“WORK, NOT RELIEF” 


Here we have the issue that must 
be decided next November. It is 
whether the American people shall 
have an orderly and economical! gov- 
ernment recognizing the limétations 


determined to reorganize the Ameri- 
can economic system by experiment. 
We know what the decision will be. 
The people want recovery, not rhet- 
oric. They want economy, not waste. 
They want work, not relief. They 
want cooperation among the part- 
ners in production, not indusirial 
strife. They want order in eco- 
nomic life, not an occasional breath- 
ing spell. They want dignity in gov- 
ernment, not a merry-go-round. 

They do not believe that all bank- 
ers are scoundrels, that all busi- 
ness men are motivated by greed, 
that all working people are victims 
of oppression. 
that the American 
failure until the New Deal came 
along to save it from its sins. They 
do not believe that American in- 
dustry is a jungle of cut-throat 
competition dominated by intrench- 
ed greed. The people know that 
with the election of a new Adminis- 
tration next November the dammed- 
up forces of recovery will burst forth 
in a magnificent prosperity. 


DESIRES NO RECIMENTATION 


The American péople know that 
in man's long and troubled journey 
through the ages he has faced flood 
and famine, pestilence and drouth, 
conquest and slavery, tyranny and 
injustice, poverty and depression. 
They know that he has overcome 


these savage enemies through his 
unrelenting determination to work 
out his own economic salvation. 


Poverty and insecurity are not yet 
exterminated in our land. Economic 
hardship and economic injustice are 
not yet eliminated. But in the 
United States, in the last hundred 
years, the American people have 
come nearer to these goals than any 
other people anywhere in history. 
Brave pioneering and hard work 
and patient saving have made this 
the richest and fairest civilization 
in history. It has not been made by 
sleight-of-hand tricks. With the 
American system preserved, we shall 
in due time have a free people, liv- 
ing in plenty and security, without 


| exploitation of destitution. 


The American people are not go- 


ing to surrender this prospect to the 


regimentation of visionaries and am- 
ateur economic planners. They are 
not going to exchange our economic 
system for the rainbow millenium 
of political magicians. 


“RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY” 


The President has recently told 
the American people that they have 
a rendezvous with destiny. What is 
this rendezvous? Under present 
conditions, the most likely rendez- 
vous is with a receiver for the Treas- 
ury. After the acceptance by the 
people of the promises of the 1932 
platform, what unexpected rendez- 
vous did the people have? They had 
a rendezvous with the NRA. They 
had a rendezvous with Farleyism. 
They had a rendezvous with the tax- 
collectors. 


The American people want no 
rendezvous with a destiny plotted 


of Federal power or a government | hae prints in a Washington of- 


When they have a date with 


destiny they want to know what the 


They do not believe | 
system was a. 


lady looks like. They want to have 
a word to say about it. 


| promise to solve all these problems 


that you face. It has no patent 
nostrums to cure every economic 
ill. There is no royal road to the 
solution of all our economic prob- 


lems. 


NO ROYAL ROAD EXISTS 


But the Republican Party does 
make certain promises. It 
promise a fair and honest govern- 
ment. It does promise that this 
government will be as economical 
and efficient as it can be made. It 
does promise to make every effort to 
install sensible and practical meas- 
ures to help in the solution of the 
problems of trade and industry and 
agriculture, the problems of poverty 
and insecurity. 

Above all, it promises you that in 
its efforts to aid in these problems 


it will not prevent you from trying 


to work out your individual and 
personal problems for yourselves, 
with your own ambitions, your own 
enterprise, and your own energies. 


WHICH ROAD TO CHOOSE? 


Through the two thousand years 


| of Christian civilization the price of 


progress has been sacrificed. Three 


hundred years ago our forefathers 
could have purchased safety, but at 
the price of liberty. They could 
have remained safe in England and 
left the new world to be conquered 
by others. The men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence could 
have lived safely as colonists in the 
British Empire, but not as free men. 
Seventy years ago our fathers could 
have avoided civil war at the price 
of a disrupted union. They all pre- 


_ ferred sacrifice to safety. 


The issue before the country is the | 


preservation of free enterprise. On 
this issue the Republican Party ap- 
peals to the whole people. It ap- 


ocrats who have been outraged by 
the appearance of un-American 


Again we reach a point where the 
blazes along the trail run out. Two 
ways lie ahead. One lies along the 
apparently easy valleys of a regi- 
mented society, maintained by a pa- 
ternalistic government which falsely 
promises to provide its subjects with 
@ security that men were wont to 


| purchase in the past by their own 
peals to the millions of sincere Dem- 


practices in the garb of ancient | 


Democratic principles. It appeals to 
the millions of thrifty and hard- 
working people whose patiently ac- 
cumulated savings in life insurance 
and savings accounts are jeopardiz- 


present Administration. It appeals 
to the millions of business men who 


_ have for years faced the adversities 


of depression and are now facing 
the regimenter and the tax-gatherer. 

It appeals to the rea) forgotten 
men and women of the nation, the 
millions of workers in agriculture 
and personal service and small en- 
terprise who have been ignored in 


all the pretense of social legislation 


of the New Deal. It appeals to the 
women of America, who have borne 
the hardest blows of depression and 
unemployment and now face the 
problems of household management 
under a rising cost of living in an 
economy of scarcity. 


The Republican Party does not 


efforts. The other lies along the 
rugged heights of self-support, self- 
government and self-respect. 

Which will we choose? We know 
the path our fathers chose. More 
often than not the right way of life 
is not the easy way. Because we 
have always taken the self-reliant 


_ Way, the self-respecting way, Ameri- 
ed by the reckless spending of the 


greatest national asset. 


can character has emerged as our 
Take from 
us every vestige of three hundred 
years of progress, leave only the raw 
materials that God placed here, give 
us the American character, and we 
would swiftly re-construct here a 
civilization as great as that we have 
today. America is too young, too 
vigorous, to be deceived by false 
promises of an easy way. 

And so I preach to you the doc- 
trine, not of the soft and spineless 
kept citizen of a regimented state, 
but of the self-respecting and self- 
reliant men who made America. 
Which way shall we go? The an- 
Swer is in your hands. I know what 
it will be. Next November, you will 
choose the American way. 


ures will show even a further gain. | 


The figures show that 5.121.320 
fishing, and combination hunting 
and fishing licenses were issued a 
year ago with a revenue of $7,009.- 
009. The total number of fishing 
licenses (regular. alien, and tourist) 
issued amounts to 3.187.358. with a 
revenue of $3.672.832, while the total 
number of combination licenses 
equals 1,933,962 with a revenue of 
$3,337,098. 


Judging from the fishing licenses 


_ issued, Michigan has the most an- 


glers. 


does 


The 1934-35 license figures 
for the State come to 565.450. The 
next four States in order of num- 
ber of licenses issued are: New 
York with 452.195: Minnesota with 
425,700; Indiana with 329.865: and 
Illinois with 303.906. 


New York, however, ranks first in 


> 


How the Costs of City Government Compare—'Too Many 


the amount of revenue it gains from 
such licenses, with $932,271 for 
1934-35. Then come California with 
$430,128: Pennsylvania with $399.- 
756: Washington with $377,227, and 
Michigan with $368,391. 
* * * 
NEWS OF THE STATES 


HE deadlock in Pennsylvania over 


provision of $45,000,000 for un- | 
broken 


employment relief was 
when Governor Earle announced, 
July 30, that agreement had been 
reached with his Senate opponents 
and that the special session of the 
legislature would end this week. The 
program provides for immediate re- 


sumption of unemployment relief, | 
which was discontinued a week or 


more ago, because of the partisan 
differences. 

The special session of the legisia- 
ture, summoned 13 weeks ago by 
Governor Earle. two weeks ago 
agreed on a compromise appropria- 


tion of $45,000,000. Then a snarl | 
over the manner of raising | 


arose 
that sum and “hunger marchers” in- 


| vaded the senate chamber and 


threatened to camp there “all Win- 
ter” if relief measures for which 


Of 37 States reporting to the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 18 noted 
fewer highway fatalities the 
| six months of this year than last 
year. Such were the figures an- 
nounced last week by the council in 
Chicago. The decreases ranged 
from 7 per cent—the annual goal 
sought by the council for a five- 
year period—in Tennessee to 30 per 

cent in New Hampshire. Other 
| States reporting reductions and 
their percentages were: South 
Dakota, 28: Nevada, 26: Virginia, 
24. Wisconsin, 21: New Jersey, 16; 
lowa ‘and New York, 13 each: Col- 
orado, 11: Maryland, 10: Connecti- 


cut, 9: North Carolina and Utah, 8 | 


each. 


The chain store license tax im- 
posed by the 1934 Louisiana legisia- 
ture has been held constitutional by 


— 


they were agitating were not passed. | 


first 


a special federal court in New Ore 
leans. The tax totals about $250,- 
000 a year. 


The law passed at the last ses- 
Sion of the Massachusetts legisia- 
ture exempting manufacturing ma- 
chinery from local taxation and im- 
posing instead a tax of $5 per $1,000 


' Of valuation, will benefit the ten 
| jeading industries of the State more 


than $5,500,000 this year, according 
to the state department of labor. 


The legislature of Idahe was 
called in special session last week 
to devise plans to cooperate with the 
Federal Government on relief meas- 
ures. 


The unemployment insurance law 
of Washington has at last reached 
the State courts as also has the pro- 
posed State tax on gross business 
revenues. The insurance act has 


been in effect since the first of the 
year although the State commission 
has not yet been named. 


THE WEEKLY NEWS MAGAZINE of NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


21.8% 


This is a gain of 21.8% 


The issue of June 29th struck the half-way mark for 
the current year. ... Here’s the advertising picture 
of the first 6 months: 


26 issues... 1936... 334,868 lines of advertising 
26 issues... 1935...276,393 lines of advertising 


TOTALS 


Total number of advertisements carried first half 1936... 939 


Total number of advertisements carried first half 1935 ... 673 


QUALITY 


Bankers, themselves 


Financial advertising, such as bank statements, 
dividend notices and new issues, showed a gain of 
11.8%, the bulk of it originating in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Washington. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS, know that they 
are reaching 50,000 of the most important men and 
women in the U. S&S. when they advertise in its 
columns. 


readers 


of 


A lot of people think that THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS is the most important publication in the country 
today. Its readers think so, judging from the consensus 
of 1200 subscribers who recently reported that 
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902% READ THE “TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


90% 
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TRADE TREND CHANGING—NEW TAX SPURS 
DIVIDEND PAYMENTS—END TO BIG FORTUNES? 


ing the past week. Commodity loans on cotton arc * tax costs by paying increased dividends, by paying * go out in October with the peak of disbursements 

being liquidated. higher wages or by lowering prices. in December. At present, however, checks are flow- 
Much of this adjustment has been due to the Judged by actions already taken by some of the ing out to wind up the old AAA program. 

weather country’s large corporations the first course is the Under the circumstances all signs still point to 
Less than three months ago Henry A. Wallace. one to be followed. an ascending volume of business in the Fall fol- 

Secretary of Agriculture, and other high officials Increasing dividend payments are in prospect lowing what the Government experts still predict 

were worried over the prospect of mounting sur- over the next few months both because of the will be a moderate seasonal recession. That reces- 

pluses and over the prospect of falling prices for | penalty taxes and because of sensational increases | sion has been barely apparent so far in the face 


—Harris & Ewing 


NEW JUDGE OF TAX APPEALS 


—Underwood & Underwood 
PRIVATE WEALTH—A PROPHECY 
Returning from a brief European tour, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., says that J. P. Morgan's estimate of 
the dissipation of private wealth in 30 years. if Gov- 
ernment expenditures continue at an excessive rate, 
is “very, very conservative.” Mr. Morgan. according 
to Mr. Rockefeller, “gave our fortunes a good long 
time.” 


A Seller's Market 
Is Now Predicted 


N the constant tug of war between 
buyers and sellers the advantage, 
after seven years of reverses, appears 
finally to be shifting on many fronts 
to the sellers. 

A world of meaning is read into 
this apparent shift. To the Govern- 
ment’s appraisers it suggests higher 
prices and rising prices promise at 
least a temporary period of good 
times. 


Watchers see ahead: 

1—The end to huge accumulations of grains. 
livestock, cotton and other farm products that 
had borne down on the farmers of the world to 
create a buyer's market. 

2.—Controls established over output of oil and 
copper and other essential raw materials sufficient 
to enable sellers to demand stronger prices. 

3—A tighter hold on the labor surplus in this 
country through Government activity, enabling 
workers to sell their services on a better price 
basis. 


SURPLUSES MELT AWAY 


Accompanying this situation is a growing demand 
for goods and services, as producers, with more 
money in their pockets through sale of their prod- 
ucts, put that money to work. 

Demand for clothing and furniture and food 
products is causing trade in those fields to hum. 

Demand for better housing is leading to increases 
in construction activity and through that to more 
demand for steel] and lumber and other basic 
products. 

Demand for electric power to fill new and ex- 
panding wants is leading to pressure on the pro- 
ducing facilities of the country with the result 
that the utility industry will need to spend money 
on new plants. 


BUYERS BECOME EAGER 


In the face of growing demands, what had ap- 
peared to be surpluses of farm products, and in- 
dustrial raw materials and housing and transpor- 
tation facilities and power plant, become potential 
shortages. 

Forecasts prepared for use of high Government 
officials are being based on the idea that the buy- 
ers’ market of recent years is turning to a sellers’ 
market under the pressure of demand. 


Fingerposts to Industry 


Melting of Commodity Surplus 
And Hardening of Prices 


HAT, specifically, are the signs attracting most 
attention and what their meaning? 

A brief scanning of recent developments pro- 
vides the answer. 

Weather, the world over, is cutting wheat sur- 
pluses back to a point where buyers are anxious 
about their stocks. A rush is on to accumulate 
wheat at rapidly rising prices. Sellers are holding 
off, ready to trade on their advantage. Even in the 
United States there is a demand for about 40,000,- 
000 bushels of special grades of foreign wheat. 

The same situation is showing up in many other 
farm commodities. As a result the index of farm 
prices is back near to the theoretical “parity” with 
industrial prices, which was the objective of the 
New Deal's AAA. 

Scrap iron prices are found to be rising rapidly 
under the stimulus of demand from buyers anxious 
to fill requirements ahead of possible new price 
increases. 

Wages are going up, with the whip hand held by 
workers in many industries owing largely to the 
fact that the Government is keeping a tight hold 
on the surplus labor supplies through the WPA 
and the'CCC. 

All along the line prices are hardening, new pro- 
ductive equipment is coming into use, new demands 
are appearing for workers. 


WHEAT AND COTTON SITUATION 


Under the cover of this movement: 

The Canadian government is getting out from 
beneath what had been a huge accumulation of 
wheat. 

The Argentine and Australia have a chance to 
increase their income sharply through sale of their 
grain at high prices. 

The United States Government is slipping out 
from under an important part of its huge accumu- 
lations of cotton. Last of the old Farm Board cot- 
ton was sold by the cotton pool of the AAA dur- 


most farm commodities. 
bright. 


Today they report that, except for cotton, sur- 
pluses have disappeared and shortages are in sight 
that will cause a sharp rise in the cost of living. 
That rise is under way, reflected chiefly in food 


prices 


What officials see now is a demand for goods 
that may cause the spark to set in motion a sharp 


upward cycle. 


Does that demand have any special significance 


at this time? 


Studies by the Brookings 


that demand for goods is almost 


self. 


Government has poured purchasing power out 
into the hands of those who had next to no pur- 
chasing power during the depression years as a re- 
Government spending was 
designed to fill part of the gap that appeared when 
In order to bul- 
wark its spending power the Government devalued 
the dollar and laid the groundwork for a vast ex- 


sult of unemployment. 


industry slackened its spending. 


pansion of credit. 
Now more and more officials 


ernment. 


Dividend Payments Increase 


New Corporation Tax Measure 


And Its Effect on Business 


GIRST effects of the new tax law are becoming ap- 
“ parent in the form of increased dividend pay- 


ments. 


Corporations this year will pay a high penalty 
if they retain any large proportion of their earn- 
They can cut their direct 


ings in their treasuries. 


Crop prospects then were 


Institution 
out what economic textbooks long have stressed, 
inexhaustible. 
The problem is to get purchasing power into the 
hands of those who have the demands to be filled. 

At that point there are signs noted by Govern- 
ment economists that the money poured out in re- 
cent years finally is seeping through the business 
system and that a combination of money manipula- 
tion and of spending is laying the groundwork for 
the movement in which the country now finds it- 


are saying, and 
more and more industrialists are saying, that the 
problem ahead may be to bring under control the 
forces set into motion by this venture of the Gov- 


brought bounties. 


in earnings now being reported. 


Second quarter income of selected corporations 
which have published quarterly statements suggest 
that earnings are running as much as 70 per cent 
ahead of a year ago and much higher than the 
Government figured when estimating its tax in- 
come for the new year. 

Bigger dividend disbursements will add to the 
money in the hands of individuals available for 
spending. That total of purchasing power already 
is impressively large, what with WPA outpourings, 
larger farm income, bonus payments 


First checks to farmers in payment for compli- 
ance with the new soil conservation program will 


and farm factor. 


—Underwood & Underwood 
BEWARE THE “FALSE BOOM” 
To newspaper men as he hurried aboard the “Queen 
Mary” for a short stay abroad, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors, declared that America 
was going through a period of artificial prosperity 
and to avoid a “false boom” would have to “build 
slowly and steadily.” 


Sweden. 


of drought and threatened labor trouble. 
PROSPECTS FOR AUTUMN 


Demand for steel continues heavy. Purchases of 
automobiles hold up in a way that surprises the 
industry and complicates its plans for starting pro- 
duction of new models. 
much larger total of 
hands of nearly all 
Building construction continues to point upward, 
although rising 


Retail trade reflects the 
purchasing power in the 
classes of the population. 
material 


costs are a deterring 


At the moment the watchers here see few definite 
clouds on the business horizon. 

However, they are continuing to keep a close 
watch on the drought. 
about the labor situation in some major industries. 


And they are apprehensive 


Future of Consumer Co-Ops 


Rebuttal to the Argument That 
They Will Not Flourish Here 


EBATE over the future of consumer coopera- 
tives in the United States gradually is getting 
down to cases. 
President Roosevelt, a few weeks ago, became 
interested in the idea of cooperatives organized by 
consumers after he had read of the experience of 


He immediately dispatched a committee to 
Europe to find out if the Swedes and the English 
and the Czecho-Slovakians 
could be applied in this country to stimulate busi- 
ness competition. That committee now is finish- 
ing a hurried investigation. 

In Washington, the departmental specialists on 
cooperatives are uniformly unimpressed by the 
prospect of enlisting any large number of Ameri- 
cans in a consumer-cooperative movement of the 
type so successful abroad. 

But from the cooperatives already functioning 
in this country comes an argument intended to 
show that the Government specialists may be too 
sure of themselves. 
Cooperative Builder, outlined the point of view of 
the cooperatives. Mr. Cooley lives 
Wis., where consumer co-ops have made progress. 

The point is made by the Government experts 


had a formula that 


Oscar Cooley, editor of the 


in Superior, 
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NATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 


RETAILERS 
By COL. CLARENCE O. SHERRILL 
President, American Retail Federation 
T IS becoming increasingly necessary 
for retailers of all kinds and classes 
to join in a broad program of coop- 
erative effort, designed to build retail 
distribution into a powerful economic 
unit capable of acting for the benefit 
of the trade and the consuming public. 
Constantly in touch with the interests 
and activities of ap- 
proximately 100,000,- 
000 Americans daily, 
no one knows better 
what the consumer 
wants, thinks and 
hopes than the re- 
taller who talks with 
him across the 
counter. 

Yet retailers as a 
A whole continue to 
take little active 
affairs of Government. 


interest in the 
They have paid eextremely little at- 


tention to national and state legisia- 
tive trends, which adversely aflect 
themselves and the consuming public. 
It is appalling that this third largest 
industry ‘estimated sales of $32,000,000 
last year) has never joined as an eco- 
nomic unit on matters of a national 
scope. 

State and local retail associations are 
growing more influential, but it is es- 
sential that they band themselves in a 
cooperative effort on national prob- 
lems. In the past these associations 
have been primarily interested in prob- 
lems in their own communities, but has 
become necessary for them to broaden 
the scope of their endeavors. They 
must realize that national problems are 
now local problems, particularly in the 
fields of retail distribution. 

The American Retail Federation offers 
such associations a medium through 
which they can exert an influence on 
national problems. Our organization 
has two primary purposes: To repre- 
sent all kinds and classes of retailers 
throughout the country in national 
legislative matters, and to serve as a 
clearing house for research data on all 
matters of general interest to retailers. 

The ARF is interested primarily in 
problems of mutual interest to retailers 
of all kinds and classes. It will take 
no position on problems which affect 
various divisions of the trade, other than 
make an impartial analysis of the eco- 
nomic elements involved. 

There were more than 150 bills in the 


+ 


— 


last Congress which affected retail trade 
in one form or another. Retailers have 
a@ mutual interest in all legislation af- 
fecting purchasing power and operating 
costs, such as taxation, employment, 
Government competition (either direct 
or through subsidies), price fixing, and 
social security.—(From an address be- 
fore annual meeting of executives of 
member state and national associations 
of the American Retail Federation, 
Washington, D. C., July 25.) 


THE TAX ON PETROLEUM 
By BAIRD H. MARKHAM, 
Director, American Petroleum Industries 
Committee 

_ petroleum tax bill for 1935 is es- 

timated at $1,127,259.232. The final 
total may be larger. It is difficult to 
account for all taxes collected by the 
182,651 taxing jurisdictions of our com- 
plicated governmental structure. How- 
ever, we can safely sdy that this billion 
dollar tax bill represents about 11 per 
cent of all taxes—Federal, State and 
local—collected in the United States last 
year. It is equivalent about to $1,000 
per employe, and probably is the largest 
industrial tax bill in the world. 

We estimate that, all in all, some 201 
different types of taxes are imposed 
upon petroleum products, property, and 
operations. Of these, 39 are Federal, 
121 are State, and 41 are local. ... An 
example of such duplicating taxation 
may be found in Federal, State, county, 
and city taxes upon motor fuel. Fed- 
eral gasoline taxes alone cost more than 
$172,000,000 last year State gasoline 
taxes rose above the $600,000.000 leve! for 
the first time. County and city gaso- 
line taxes also may be measured in mil- 
ions of dollars. . 

That gasoline tax revenue is collected 
to finance the nation’s highways does 
not alter the fact that a growing pro- 
portion of the money is being spent for 
other purposes. . .. This industry is 
called upon to expend $22,500,000 annu- 
ally to collect this levy for government, 
and at the same time must face the 
competition of tax evaders. . 

The fact that the petroleum industry 
has wholeheartedly subscribed to the 
principle of taxing motor fuel to finance 
highways does not give government 
carte blanche to levy the tax at excessive 
rates, to use the income for any purpose 
whatsoever, or to let weak lews and lax 
law enforcement disrupt the markets 

The Federal lubricating oil tax in 1935 
cost consumers $28,818,918. About 59 per 
cent of the oil was consumed by motor 


vehicles, so the same motorist taxpayers 
who paid more than $800,000,000 in gaso- 
line taxes paid an additional $17,003,- 
162 in lubricating oil taxes. 


You may think that the Federal tax 
is not excessive, because the tax rate 
is only 4 per cent... . Regardless what 
may be the rate of that tax, or who 
pays it, the result is to increase the 
cost and difficulty of doing business. 

Taxes always tend to spread, and to 
increase in rate and cost. And since 
taxes must be paid regardless whether 
business can afford them, sooner or later 
they become absolutely destructive.— 
(From an address before the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade Crude Oil Association, 
State College, Pa.) 


“SECURITY FOR YOUR BUSINESS” 
By GLEN BUCK, 
President, The Glen Buck Company, 
Chicago, Il. 
T now seems to be self-evident that ad- 
vertising and selling w.li not regain 
volume until pay envelopes contain 
enough money to enable people to buy 
what the factories should produce. 
Sooner or later business leaders must 
face that brutal fact. 


If American business is on the defen- 
sive it is because shrewd politicians. have 
beaten it to an important goal. And it 
has only itself to 
blame, for it hasn't 
taken leadership 
where it should have 
led. 

I well know that 
what I am going to 
Say will bear striking 
resembiance to the 
waving of a big red 
flag before some 
giant and angry 
bulls. But I am 
myself a business men, and for 25 
years I have made it my first task to 
know the species; I am by no means a 
radical, and I admire and love Ameri- 
can industry. Therefore, I am not afraid 
to scold and gesticulate at it when I find 
it in a very sorry predicament which it 
has made for itself. It deserves and needs 
a good sound ragging. 

Here is the point: Anyone who knows 
anything about touching the imagina- 
tion of crowds, anyone who has sensed 
the direction of industrial development 
in its onsweeping coursg through this 
age of machinery, must have seen with 
some degree of clarity that two déep and 
far-reaching demands were inevitatble. 
and that business must furnish a forth- 


right answer to them both. 

I—Higher wages; Il.—A shorter work 
week. 

I am well aware of the gratifying fact 
that many employers have done their ut- 
most to solve the problems involved. But 
for the most part their worthy endeavors 
have been half-measures, because the 
movement has not been general. There 
has been a sad lack of cooperation in the 
different industries, and little, if any, 
leadership. 


The world’s largest manufacturer of 
a certain popular commodity told me re- 
cently that he would be glad to increase 
the wages of his employees by 50 per cent 
and reduce working hours to 36 a week, 
if other producers in his field would 
maintain the standard set. 

The change in this one institution 
alone would mean the employment of 
several hundred additional workers—and 
the total cost would mount to the stag- 
gering sum of something like one-fifth 
of a cent a pound on their gross output, 
or less than 1 per cent on sales. 

Other manufacturers of visions, in 
several fields, have indicated similar con- 
ditions, even more favorable to the so- 
lution of these two first-problems. 

I surmise that there is not a business 
man in America who would not rather 
feel that his own situation is secure for 
the future, than to hold his present tak- 
ings high. Security is what business 
needs right now. And the answer to the 
problem doesn't lie in politics or in the 
passing of more silly laws, but in 
getting men back to work and increas- 
ing their purchasing power, through 
voluntary and honest cooperation of the 
individual units of all the different in- 
dustries. That's the business man's snag 
—and his alone. 

Yet industry goes blundering along. 
with little leadership anywhere, facing 
the perils of ruinous taxes imposed by 
wastrel politicians, because it under- 
Stands so little about human nature. and 
fails to recognize that a new era is here. 

Politics has taken a clumsy hand at 
business, because business didn’t do its 
own job. And it must be remembered 
that it is the politician, not the business 
man, I am sorry to say, who today is 
best able to touch the imagination ol 
crowds. 

This I conceive to be inevitable: There 
must be a general and fairer sharing of 
both money and leisure. or an extrava- 
gant and arrogant government will level 
both to a disastrous minimum. 

Pusiness needs courageous leadership 
now, as it has never needed it before. 
And it must beat the politicians to the 
next goal.—‘(Reprinted from Advertising 
& Selling.) 


Miss Marion Harran of California, photographed at 
her desk shortly after taking the oath as a member 
of the United States Board of Tax Appeals. 


that the same economic pressure which went far to 
force cooperation in Europe is not present here. 

“Apparently the expert who cited this point,” 
Said Mr. Cooley, “dwells far from the madding de- 
partment store crowds, else he would take cogni- 
zance of the terrific amount of energy expended 
by the American woman to save pennies. No na- 
tion of consumers shop more assiduously than ours, 
One result has been a steady hammering, or trad- 
ing down, of quality to meet price demands.” 


WHAT ALL CONSUMERS WISH 


Another point made against the chance for 
broad cooperative success was the development of 
mail order houses, chain stores and department 
Stores that occurred in this country while co-ops 
were developing abroad. 

But, came the reply from Mr. Cooley, once the 
American housewife learns of a way to get better 
goods at even lower prices, she will take that way. 

“For example,” he said, “sixty cooperative stores 
in this region operated last year on an average 
gross margin of 14.02 per cent; and at the same 
time made an average net income of 4.17 per cent, 
returnable to member-consumers as patronage re- 
fund. Your average Washington expert conven- 
lently closes his eyes to the fact that a cooperative 
invariably has one advantage over any private en- 
terprise, namely, it does not have to make a profit 
—it can turn every cent of profit into savings to 
the consumer.” 


THE ALLIANCE WITH LABOR 


The next point made about consumer coopera- 
tives was that they grew abroad as an adjunct to 
development of strong labor organizations. The re- 
ply is as follows: 

“No consumer cooperative movement has been 
built by an already existing labor movement. In 
such countries as England. Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries, the two have grown 
up together as two complementary arms of the 
workers’ movement. Both have risen as a result 
of depressions and poverty of the workers. The 
last three years have seen unprecedented activity 
here in both labor unions and cooperatives. There 
is reason to believe that the next 50 years will see 
a simultaneous growth of labor unionism and co- 
operation, similar to that which occurred in Eng- 
land during the last 50 years.” 

A fourth argument against the need for mer- 
chant worry over cooperatives was their slow 
growth and requirement of some sacrifice on the 
part of members. 

“Cooperation,” replied Mr. Cooley, “calls for a 
change in the psychology and viewpoint of the 
consumer, involving reeducation and orientation 
in a new philosophy. Great changes come slowly 
—but irresistibly. As to sacrifices, is it a sacri- 
fice to place $5 in a co-op society and receive back 
at the end of the year patronage refunds equa! to 
200 per cent of the investment, as many did in this 
town last year?” 


IS SMALL MERCHANT PASSING? 

A final point made by Washington officials 
against the chances of consumer co-ops concerned 
the antagonism toward them of politically power- 
ful independent merchants. The reply came: 

“Some one should take these Washington officials 
aside and whisper in their ears the news that the 
small merchant in this country is done, Robinson- 
Patmanism to the contrary notwithstanding. In 
due time the battle will close, not between co-ops 
and small merchants, but between co-ops and the 
chain-departnsent store-mail order house group 
representing mass distribution for profit. Mean- 
while, the co-ops do not seek special privilege leg- 
islation; they do seek a fair field and no favor.” 

Mr. Cooley explained that membership in British 
cooperatives at the end of 1935 totaled 7,482,292. 
These members put up share capital amounting to 
135,755,325 pounds sterling and the trade volume 


of their co-ops amounted to 220,341,900 pounds 
sterling. 


All Riches Have Wings? 


Dispersal of Vast Fortunes 
May Be Much Accelerated 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., home from Europe, 

expressed to reporters the opinion that J. Pier- 
pont Morgan had been consefvative when he esti- 
mated that great fortunes in this country would 
be dissipated in 30 years. 

History of the fortunes that have been built in 
America during the past 100 and more years shows 
that few of them have lasted longer than one or 
two generations without dissipation. 

But now new laws are being geared year after 
year to the task of checking the growth of vast in- 
dividual fortunes and breaking up those that exist. 

The new tax on undistributed corporation earn- 
ings will tend to make it more difficult for vastly 
rich individuals to continue to accumu'ate without 
paying the high individual income tax rates. 

The new-style inheritance tax, proposed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1935, but “put on ice” temporarily 
would have meant that fortunes would be taxed 
heavily once when passed on by the individual and 
again when they turned up in the hands of his 
heirs. Rates in each case would be steeply graded. 

Wealthy individuals recognize that the doors 
gradually are being closed to preservation intact of 
big fortunes through one generation after another. 

Owen Scorr. 
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TITLE REGISTERED PATENT OFFICE 


POSTMASTERS AND THE CIVIL SERVICE + | 
HG Y} IAS: | + following number of offices under @ been appointed in these classes 
ici , : 4 each of the three classes affected by | since President Roosevelt took of- 


An Official Interpretation of the President's) 


In the Danger Zone 
With Our Diplomats 


.O YUU see this business of being a 

diplomat isn’t all a matter of tea- 
drinking—. 

Take the case of young Eric Wende- 
lin, third secretary of the American 
Embassy in Madrid. Caught in the 
vise of civil war, his chief, Ambassador 
Bowers bottled up at the Summer Em- 
bassy many miles away, this young 
career diplomat has acquitted him- 
self in quite the same sort of manner 


Order Extending Merit System 


‘THE Civil Service Commission 

has prepared a memorandum 
telling in question and answer 
form the scope of the recent 
executive order of President 
Roosevelt putting Presidential 
potsmasters under the Civil 
Service. This action interpret- 
ing the order was taken because 
of a flood of inquiries about the 
real meaning and effect of the 
order. 

The Commission's 
memorandum follows: 


written 


1. What is the general purpose 
of the President's Executive Order? 
This order will apply the princi- 


appointment of the top man on the 
Civil Service list, or wiil the Post- 
master General have power to re- 
ject the first nominee and ask for 
a new one? 

The top person on the Civil Serv- 
ice list must be selected unless ob- 
jections are made to him as to char- 
acter or residence which the Civil 
Service Commission after appropri- 
ate investigation decides may prop- 
erly be sustained. Under the previ- 
ous orders, the Postmaster General 
had final decision in matters of resi- 
dence and character while under 
the new order final decision rests 
with the Civil Service Commission. 


JUST ONE EXAMINATION 


ist Class Post Offices, 1,071: 2nd 
Class Post Offices, 3,290; 3rd Class 
Post Offices, 9,841; Total, 14,202. 

16. How many postmasters have 


The Commission has no statistics 
from which to answer this question 
and suggests that inquiry be made 
of the Post Office Department. 


12. Will the Postmaster General 
as scores of other foreign service of- — | Ples of the Civil Service examining | pe adie, as at present, to demand a Thrown into Lake 
ficials entrusted with the job of offer- 7H Shy r¢ r _ System to appointments of Presi- | second and a third examination if by Summer Squall ’ 
ing full protection to American citi- rer i dential postmasters to the greatest | sn. results of the first are not sat- / 
zens abroad. a 27 OO possible extent under statutes now isfactory? D. E. Medlock 

Nerve-centre of the machinery for Steers in existence governing such posi- No. If the Civil Service Commis- Rescues Sweethearts 


the protection of our nationals is the 
State Department (Phote No. 1). 
Ginger-bread in appearance, and at 
one time referred to by a United States 


Senator as a building adorned with Three ways are provided in the | 4. under the provisions of this without warning, the wholecrowd to burn and he hung onto it as the 
“gimcracks and spizzirinktums,” this order. These are reappointment of | Qraer which state specifically that of us found ourselves suddenly in — twoof them slowly spiraled down 
great building, nevertheless, houses the incumbent by noncompetitive | 1. examinations for Presidential thewaterandfarfromshore.With toward the bottom in a well of 
one of the most completely organic de- examination, the promotion of & | Lostmasterships are to be conducted the first gust of the storm the mast hight. | 

vices for insuring the maximum of classified employee at the vacancy | under the provisions of the Civil had shattered and the boat cap- “Thus, | was able to dive for 
protection to those Americans abroad. office by noncompetitive examina- sized,” writes D. E. Medlock. them and to get them back to the 


One spectacular incident suffices to 
bring home to the citizen the world- 
wide network of protection afforded 
our citizens. 


PROTECTION AMID BARRICADES 

No clearer proof is needed than the 
predicament in which Americans have 
found themselves in revolution-scarred 
Spain. With barricades in the streets 
(photo No. 2), with machine-gun 
manned roof-tops, American visitors 
and employes in Spain have had to 
give their Uncle Sam many thanks. 

With first bulletins of the rebellion, 
the web of the Navy's communication 
service went into action. (Photo 
No. 3.) State Department officials 
were apprised of almost every move 
being made. Night and day, the 
dangers to Americans were weighed 
and decisions hurdied the waters of 
the Atlantic through the medium of 
the wireless. 


1. Beneath Its “Spizzirinktums”—Safety for Tourists 


2. Revolution—When Our Passports Mean Protection 


tions. This is the purpose of the 
executive order. 

2. How, in general, will this be 
carried out? 


tion, or the holding of an open com- 
petitive examination open only to 
bona fide patrons of the office. 
When an open competitive examina- 
tion is held, only the eligible who at- 
tains the highest rating will be cer- 
tified for appointment. 

3. What is the present system of 
appointing First, Second and Third 
Class postmasters? 

The present (recent) system per- 
mits reappointments, promotions, or 
open competitive examinations; but 
in the event open competitive ex- 
aminations are held, the incumbent 
postmaster and employee in the 
classified service are excluded from 
the examinations and any one’ of 
the three eligibles may be selected. 
The new system does not exclude 
any class of persons other than non- 
patrons of the vacancy office. 

4. How does this differ from the 
new system ordered into effect by 


Sion decides that the eligible or 
eligibles secured from the first ex- 
amination are satisfactory, there 
can be no second or third examina- 


Service Act. 


13. Has the Civil Service Com- 
mission received any expression 
from Congressmen as to their atti- 
tude toward this change in the ap- 
pointment system? 


The order was signed on July 20th 
and made public on July 22d. There 
has been no opportunity for Mem- 
bers of Congress to express them- 
selves to the Commission with re- 
spect to this specific order; but nu- 
merous Members of Congress have 
from time to time stated to the 
Commission that they believed ap- 
pointments of postmasterships 
should be administered under the 
regular Civil Service system. 

14. Have appointments of post- 
masters been held up recently, in 
expectation of this order? 

The Commission has no Informa- 


tion on which to base a reply to 
this question. 


“Sailing peacefully in the summer 
moonlight one minute... in the 
teeth of a squall the next! Almost 


“One couple couldn't swim. 
They went down together, locked 
in each others arms...But the 
boy had my Eveready flashlight 
in his hand. The light continued 


THEY LAST 


EVEREADY 
BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH 


BATTERIES 


ONE REASON WHY 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Genera! New York City Branches: San F rancieco, Chicago 
nit of Unton Carbide end Carton Corporation 


Once More the DATE-LINE is a LIFE-LINE 


surface. Then, the same water- 
logged light made it possible for 
me to signal the shore for the res- 
cuers who finally came to our aid. 

"Il head been using those 
batteries for months 
before, yet because 
they were really fresh 
when | got them, 
they met this supreme 
test. In fact, when I 
picked up the flashlight 
six weeks after the ree- 
cue, the light would 


LONGER still burn.” 


HELLO DOR, 
THE ? 


With every bluejacket in the Navy FR Re VY) 
for en the ceven seas the President? 15. How many Post Offices are af- | f | 
(photo No. 4), orders went out. War- Some of the changes have been | fected by this order? ae } sorer—or ane / 


ships changed their course, merchant 
vessels in the vicinity of the troubled 
zone were radioed to stand by. 

In Spain, itself, American citizens 
were afforded the protection of this 
country’s embassies and consulates. 
Close to 200 persons were housed at 
the Embassy in Madrid. American 
gobs were anchored at sea-coast ports 
ready to provide their countrymen 
with transportation to safer lands 
(photo No. 5). 

An emergency, to be sure—but the 
method of handling it revealed to 
some degree the many years of prep- 
aration in building up an organization 
to meet such an emergency. 

State Department activities are for 
many persons cloaked in mystery. 
The truth of the matter is that the 
prosaic angle dominates. There are 
the thousand on thousand of consular 
reports every month. Americans are 
given first-hand knowledge of busi- 
ness opportunities abroad. Tariff reg- 
ulations and rates make their way to 
America from every corner of the 
world. Shipping invoices to America 
are checked. Funeral arrangements 
are carried out for our citizens who 
die abroad. Americans arrested in 
foreign coustries are advised on 
proper procedure to be followed. 


PROSAIC, EXCEPT WHEN— 
Prosaic business—but interspersed 
are the numerous situations in which 


Hot Rolled Plates, Shapes, 
foreign service officials in the process mains in the President of the United ‘eal 
of protecting nationals in distress States with recommendation to him car are many vital parts of motor and running | 
> Lightweight Channels 
have died. Revolutions and bandit | by the Postmaster General, subject, gear which must serve dependably if the car is atienah Gatien anh Wh 
| | ; e the buyer full satisfaction. It is significant 
and plagues have added to it. amination by the Civil Service La Bare for Conceste Relaforcoment 
And when our nationals have been Commalesion. These questions. thére- at many Jones & Laughlin products, including ed Roed Ber Mats 
taken care of there is still the matter fore, can be answered only by the Bessemer screw steel, forging steel, Jalcase steel, Forging Steel 
of keeping eiiciah Wamhngien m- Postmaster General, except that cold heading wire and spring wire, are widely Jalcase Steel 
formed of events. There have been the order does not give any pref- di 3 Cold Seoc! 
times when stern orders had to be Wemhine Can te © hed erence to incumbent postmasters. used in the manufacture of these important work- | Finished , 
nt ee ee 4. Knowing Just What Warships Can Be Dispatche 8. How will the new system affect ing parts. The strength, workability and de- — eerie 
diplomats, with a tradition of public the chances for classified Civil a Bebricesed Wek ; 
| ndability of thes 
service ingrained in them, could be Service employes of the Post Office ™ stad eJ “ L carbon steel P roducts Seamless and Welded f 
made to evacuate dangerous localities to become postmasters? ave assisted automobile manufacturers materi- Tubular Products 
Officials, veterans in the foreign It is believed that the new order ally in improving the essential working parts of Wise Rods aad Wise Products 
peculiarly dramatic incident in the employees being promoted within a ; : og Ternes . 
life of the State Department. It was vacancy office to the position of time reducing prices Coke By-Peoducts 
Villa postmaster. to the public. Improved Pig Iron 
Mexico, Haid alter raid on property 9. To what extent will Congress 
belonging to citizens of other powers have control over appointments un- performance and economy 
led one of America’s consuls to move, go hand in hand when 


lock, stock and barrel, the entire con- 
sulate aboard a freight train. And 
then with the American flag flying 
over it he moved up and down the 
rail tracks, acting on the information 
gleaned from sparse telegraphic com- 
munications and loyal native runners. 
A United States Consulate on Wheels— 
but the service of protection for citi- 
zens abroad has known things just as 
strange if not stranger. For exam- 
ple—the Coast Guard cutter “Cay- 
uga”—now a floating American Em- 
bassy off the coast of Spain, with Am- 
bassador Bowers aboard. 
Derek Fox. 
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5. Bluejackets Receive Their Trouble-Zone Orders 


—Underwood and Underwood—Wide World 
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stated under questions 2 and 3 
above. Another change is that final 
decision as to questions of residence 
and character is made by the Civil 
Service Commission rather than by 
the Postmaster General. Also, only 
the highest eligible instead of the 
highest three eligibles is certified for 
appointment. 

5. Does this new system actually 
“put the Post Offices under Civil 
Service?” 

It will require an act of Congress 
to eliminate the four-year term of 


On July 1, 1936, there were the 


office and eliminate the require- | 


ment of confirmation by the Senate. 
In the absence of legislation by the 
Congress, the order does, however, 
apply the merit system as nearly as 
possible to the appointment pro- 
cedure for these highly important 
positions. 

6. Will this plan actually “take 
politics out of” the appointment of 
postmasters? 

This question is answered under 
question 5. 


RIGHTS OF INCUMBENTS 

7. What will be the chances of 
present postmasters being reap- 
pointed under the new plan? Will 
their chances of continuing in of- 
fice be better than under the old 
system? Will they be given any 
preference? 

The power of appointment re- 


der the now system? 

The Senate will continue to have 
the power of confirmation over ap- 
pointments to these positions and 
may by formal action reject a 
nomination. 

10. When @ similar system was 
tried, under Woodrow Wilson, did 
the Senate ever reject the Presi- 
dent’s nominations? 

While information is not avail- 
able as to the number of rejections 
at each session of Congress, it is not 
believed that the system of certify- 
ing only the highest qualified eligible 
will have the effect of increasing 
such rejections. 

11. Does this system assure the 
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Commodity Trading 
Under New Rules 


HILE the spotlight of publicity 

last week was turned directly on 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s inquiry into investment 
trust activities, there were other hear- 
ings involving government agencies 
which were of unusual interest to the 
financial community. 

First, the opening of hearings by the Commodity 
Exchange Commission to give commodity futures 
dealers and commodity exchange members oppvr- 
tunity to voice their opinions on the Commodity 
Exchange Act. 


Second. the reconvening of SEC's trial of Charles 
C. Wright on stock manipulation charges. 

Third, hearings on a suit by a market operatcr 
to restrain a member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange from surrendering certain of its records 
to SEC under subpoena. 

In Chicago officiais of the Commodity Exchan2- 


TITLE REG. APPLIED FOR U.S. PATENT OFTICE 


INVESTMENT TRUST OPERATIONS—A STORY 
OF METHODS USED AND HOW THEY WORKED 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 

COMMISSION, in a week of 
hearings, begins to “put on the rec- 
ord” its interpretation of the post- 
boom history of investment trusts. 
Financiers combat the Government's 
implications of mismanagement of 
stockholders’ funds. 


the market value of securities held by the company 
as of the respective dates. He declared, “a depreci- 
ation in securities which you hold is not a loss un- 
til you sell those securities.” 

As for Mr. Groves, SEC introduced evidence to 
show how he gained control of three companies of 
major importance, Interstate, and Chain and Gen- 
eral Equities Corporation and the Yosemite Hold- 
ing Company, within a period of a few weeks in 1931. 

By means of documentary evidence SEC counsel 
attempted to prove that Mr. Groves gained this 
control over ten million dollars in assets by spend- 


the witness said that money came from his other 
capital funds. 

Although where the money came from for tue 
purchase was not made clear, the fact was brouglh‘ 
forth by SEC that Mr. Groves did buy the Yose- 
mite shares. As Mr. Schenker developed the story. 
the financier still had charged against him an ob- 
ligation of $1,000,000 to Interstate which he had 
agreed to meet November 14. 

Installing his own directors in Yosemite, SEC 
claimed, Mr. Groves was enabled to get that com- 


Brightening Picture 
In Capital Market 


the brighter picture of financial 

and business conditions during the 
first half of the year—already painted 
by the United States Chamber of 

Commerce, the Federal Reserve 

Board and the American Federation 

of Labor—the Securities and Ex- 

change Commission adds another 
stroke. 

SEC, after examining the registration statements 
filed under the Securities Act of 1933 during the 
first six months of 1936, estimated last week that 
securities with gross proceeds of $2,664.947.000 be- 
came fully effective. This, SEC said, was more 


than four times the $665,339,000 effectively regis- 
tered during the comparable 1935 period. 

For the most part, the capital market in recent 
years has been absorbed in carrying out refunding 
programs. The extent of these plans during the 
first half of the year was still large. 


tility 5 Ww Klin Plan to buy 470,000 of his Chain 

) Ever since the Public Utility Act of 1935 was | ne | pany and Fran : 

Commission held the first of a series of hearings 7 passed, containing a little noticed section authoriz- ing little or no money of his own. | and General shares at 38 cents a share more than Rg age ty dl dag hy a corer poy proceeds 
proposed forms for ——eO - “_ “eo os ing SEC to make a study of investment trusts, a GAINING CONTROL OF $10,000,000 _ he paid for them. With this sum in hand, counsel! sa ‘ nde go for re- 
commission men. t is estimate lat approxi- 


mately 2,000 commission merchants and 1,000 flocr 
brokers will have to register with CEC before Sep- 
tember 13 when the law goes into effect 

J. M. Mehl, assistant chief of the commission 
pointed out in opening the hearing that the forms 
and queries to be used next month will be “theorcti- 
cally worked out.” Original registration will be ef- 
fective until] January 1, 1938, and succeeding forms 
will probably reflect an adjustment of the first type 
to a more satisfactory basis, he said 


staff of SEC experts has been conducting an ex- 
tensive survey into the affairs of such companies. 
Now they are delving deeper into the history of the 
more important companies in the field by means of 
public examinations 

An investment trust Is an organization through 
which a number of persons invest their funds ir 
securities. Its assets for the most part consist of 
stocks and bonds. so that, just as the total market 
value of all stocks and bonds fluctuate, so do the 


Bancamerica-Blair. 
fered $1.50 a share for 642.517 shares of Interstate 
stock, payment to be made in early October 


This is the account of Mr. Grove's operations as 
SEC put it on the record: 

In September, 1931, he contracted to pay in No- 
vember $2 a share for 500,000 shares of Chain and 
General stock, it was shown. Then he approached 
Mr. Schenker revealed, and of- 


Mr. Groves, SEC contended, borrowed $813,000 


from Franklin Plan Corporation, which his brother | 


stated, he paid off Interstate. 


The complicated procedure came to a finish, Mr. 
Schenker revealed, when Equity Corporation was 
formed in 1932. Mr. Groves was offered 1,150,000 
shares in the new company for his shares in Yose- 
mite, which under his direction had acquired con- 
trol of Chain and General and Interstate. Mr. 
Groves accepted the offer, it was brought out. and 
sold the Equity shares on the market for $1 a share. 

From Mr. Marston, SEC elicited the information 


payment of indebtedness. Nine-tenths of this 70 
per cent will refund debts before maturity by sale 
of lower coupon issues. 


VERY LITTLE “NEW MONEY” 


Only 4.7 per cent of the proceeds represents what 
is called “new money,” that is, funds obtained 
from the public to buy plants, equipment and other 
assets. Economists watch closely the portion of 
proceeds so used because when corporations bor- 
row money for new purposes these sums are used 


Secretary of Acriculture Wallace, one of the mem- the 
bers of the commission, addressed the trade. before 
the hearings started, declaring that speculators | 


were needed in the commodity markets in order # 
“sustain liquidity,” although the markets were con- 
ducted primarily for farmers and processors. 

In telling the brokers that he thought the new 
act should be helpful to the grain and cotton ex- 
changes, Secretary Wallace gave notice that the 
commission will be willing to make any necessary 
change in its regulations to provide efficient func- 
tioning of the markets. 

* * * 


LOS ANGELES HEARING PROTESTED 


Because SEC found it necessary to investigate 
transactions of 217 Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
members, proceedings in the Charles C. Wright 
manipulation case were shifted to the west coast. 
Isidor J. Kresel, counsel for Mr. Wright and other 
defendants in the case, defied the commission to 
force his clients tc travel 3,000 miles. 

Last week Government counsel began to take 
the testimony of all those Los Angeles brokers who 
had handled orders in Kinner Airplane & Motor 
Common stock which Mr. Wright is accused of 
manipulating. And true to Mr. Kresel's earlier 
threat, the defendants were not represented. 

More than just staying away from the proceed- 
ings, defense counsel sent a protest to the trial ex- 
aminer against being tried “in abstentia.” Re- 
moval of the hearings was illegal, the protest 
stated, and will be tried in the highest court. 

* * * 


LEGAL ATTACK IN NEW YORK 


In New York City a new angle in court attacks 
on SEC appeared as a market operator sought an 
order restraining a New York Stock Exchange house 
from complying with a subpoena from SEC asking 
for records of the operator's transactions in certain 
stocks 

Counsel for the operator told the court that the 
demand for the records was an attempt to conduct 
an illegal search and seizure and was in violation 
of the Constitution. 

For the government, however, John J. Burns, gen- 
eral counsel for SEC, told a different story. The 
commission stepped in, he said, because of know!- 
edge of an alleged conspiracy which had violated 
sections of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. The 
group, including the plaintiff in the present case, 
Mr. Burns said, had “created illusory market activ- 
ities, subsidized purchasers of stock.” 

Brokers opposing the manner in which SEC in- 
vestigates market activities have looked for such a 
case as this, considering it good ammunition against 
the commission. If clients of brokerage houses took 
legal steps against SEC, they felt, the action would 
bear more weight than if the houses themselves 
filed suit. 


An Alliance Against Fraud 


Canadians to Aid the SEC in 
Checking Stock Swindles 


N international agreement of its own has been 

made by Securities and Exchange Commission. 
To apprehend criminal vendors of stocks and bonds 
plying their trade across the border, SEC made an 
agreement with the Ontario Securities Commission. 

For a year or more SEC officials have received and 
investigated complaints concerning security sales- 
men conducting fraudulent schemes in this country 
behind the protection of the Canadian border. 

Having had little success in halting these activi- 
ties, the Commission decided to ask the help of 
regulatory bodies in Canada. The agreement reached 
with the Ontario commission is only the first of 
what SEC hopes will become a series of such alli- 
ances. 

The Ontario body has agreed to use its powers to 
put out of business any brokerage firm in its terri- 
tory which is marketing fraudulent securities in the 


| 


SPOT-LIGHTED 


Edward R. Tinker, (left) retired, former 
head of Interstate Equities Corporation, 
with his attorney, Isador J. Kresel, before 
taking the witness stand in the Govern- 
ment investigation of investment trusts. 


BY THE SEC’S INVESTMENT TRUST INVESTIGATION 


Officials of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission compare ideas as to procedure 
to be followed. Left to right, David 
Schenker, chief SEC counsel, W. R. Spratt, 
Jr., and James A. Austin. 


assets of an investment trust vary from year to 
year. 

On the basis of its research thus far, SEC's in- 
vestigators estimate that assets of these compan.es 
aggregated cight billion dollars in the prosperous 
days of 1929. Since that time, the commission dis- 
covered, the assets have dwindled to less than three 
billion dollars. 

Because securities held by the companies have 
declined in value, investors who held shares in the 
trusts have suffered losses. One SEC official has 
called the field “an area of corporate finance in 
which the public lost great sums of money fol- 
lowing the collapse of security values.” 


PLAN OF INVESTIGATION 

As outlined by David Schenker, chief examiner in 
the hearings, the commission plans to inquire into 
the investment policies and corporate structure ol 
the investment trusts. It will try, he said, to pre- 
sent a detailed analysis of any attempts by the 
trusts to control companies in which they hold 
stocks. 

Also, SEC hopes to show what relationships exist 
between investment trusts and investment bankers 
and other financial groups in order to reveal the 
effects of any such connections on the investment 
programs pursued by the trusts. 

A group of forty-seven witnesses were subpoenaed 
to appear in Washington on the opening date of 
the hearings. These witnesses are to aid in un- 
tangling the intricate activities of predecessor com- 
panies of Equity Corporation, one of the largest or- 
ganizations in the investment trust business. The 
proceedings, which will last until December, will 
also involve the history of two or three other im- 
portant trusts. 

After a preliminary court skirmish with interests 
opposing the public phase of its investigation, SEC 
set to work to depict these complicated relation- 
ships in two companies, both of which were later 
absorbed into Equity Corporation. 

The United States Court for the District of 
Columbia refused to grant an injunction, but 
ordered Government counsel to show cause this 
week why SEC should not be enjoined from further 
hearings. 

In charge of the commission's side of the ex- 
aminations were Mr. Schenker and Robert E. 
Healy, a commissioner of SEC, the latter conduct- 
ing the proceedings. Witnesses appearing for the 
investment trusts included: Edward R. Tinker, 
former president of Interstate Equities Corpora- 


headed, and paid Bancamerica-Blair for his Inter- 
State stock with that sum. Government counsel 
said Mr. Groves now had control of Interstate, owed 
Chain and General $1,000,000 and owed his brother 
$813,000. 

He then contracted to buy 282,500 shares of Yo- 
semite stock, payment also falling due in Novem- 
ber, it was charged. To pay his Chain and General 
debt, SEC claimed, he suggested to Interstate di- 
rectors that they buy his Chain and General stock 
which he agreed to repurchase ten days later. 

Interstate pledged securities with the National 
City bank to get the million dollars and paid Mr. 
Groves who then paid for his Chain and General 
stock, the record shows. 

Gaining control of Chain and General, SEC de- 
clared, Mr. Groves put in his own directors and 
recommended that the company buy at $2.06 a share 
his Interstate stock for which he had paid $1.50. 
The board paid him $1,325,000, as he had suggested, 
and then Mr. Groves paid his brother who had 
loaned the money to buy Interstate stock in the 
first place, SEC alleged. 

Mr. Schenker contended that Mr. Groves used the 


—Underwood & Underwood 


Wallace Groves, prominent New York finan- 
cier, head of Phoenix Securities, shown 
talking with Judge Robert E. Healey, SEC 
Commissioner, during an interlude in the 
investment trust investigation now being 
held in Washington. 


— 


that only a slight difference existed between Inter- 
State Equities and Bancamerica. The parent com- 
pany, Mr. Marston told Government counsel, had 
no stockholders, but did have statistical and stock 
retailing facilities. Interstate, it was shown, was 
practically a “junior” partner of Bancamerica and 
completely under its domination. 

Mr. Marston, with help from Mr. Schenker, told 
the story of how, in several instances, Bancamerica 
allowed Interstate, which had stockholders, to par- 
ticlpate in stock syndicate operations in which the 
parent firm was interested. SEC counsel said that 
Interstate lost approximately $8,000,000 on these 
operations with Bancamerica. 


Mr. Wiggin, a former vice-president of Inter- 
State, was confronted by a statement from the 
commission to the effect that Interstate had hid- 
den its syndicate operations from its stockholders. 
Mr. Wiggin declared that he had “never heard of 
a corporation” which made such disclosures. 

Hearings are scheduled to continue this week, 
with over thirty witnesses awaiting their turn to 
tell what they know about the history of Equity 


balance to pay for the Yosemite obligation, although | Corporation's predecessor companies. 


+ Heads Utility Division of the SEC + 


ie HAS been said of the Public Utility Division of 

the Securities and Exchange Commission that 
practically its entire personnel formerly was con- 
nected with the industry itself, or with State regu- 
latory bodies, or with financial firms specializing in 
utility securities. William C. Gilman, director of 
the division, has been engaged with one phase fr 
another of the industry ever since he attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology after the 
close of the World War. 

Mr. Gilman, who is 40 years old, attended McGill 
University for two years, leaving in 1914 at the out- 
break of the war to join the Canadian army. Later 
he became an officer in the Royal Field Artillery, 
retiring from the service in 1919 with the rank of 
captain. 

Coming to this country, he entered M. 1. T. in a 
“cooperative course,” alternately spending months 
at the institute and three months working in in- 
dustry over a five-year period. He obtained a 
Bachelor's Degree in 1922 and a Master's Degree in 
Electrical Engineering the following year, having 
spent his three-month periods in industry with the 


Other uses to which the proceeds will be put are: 
to retire outstanding high-dividend preferred 
stock, 7.3 per cent; to reimburse loans made for 
capital expenditures, 0.5 per cent; for increases in 
working capital, 6.3 per cent; for purchase of se- 
curities by investment companies, 98 per cent; for 
purchase of securities of aMiliates, 0.6 per cent; and 
for organization and development expenses, 0.3 per 
cent. 


BEST SHOWING SINCE 1931 


SEC does not compare the percentage of “new 
money” issues with a similar ratio for 1935, but 
Standard Statistics announced that its compila- 
tion of financing during the first half of the year 
reveals that new money issues were the highest 
for any comparable period since 1931 and more than 
double those in the same period last year. 


The latter organization reported that $3,025,400,- 
000 worth of new security issues were offered to 
the public, the highest for any six months since 
1920. The portion of this representing ‘new money” 
amounted to $456,800,000. 

While SEC's estimates are for those issues be- 
coming registered in the period and include many 
which have not yet been sold, Standard Statistics’ 
compilation comprises those issues actually placed 
on the market. The difference in the two totals ‘s 
accounted for by the fact that some of the issues 
offered for sale in 1936 were registered in 1935, and 
others exempted from registration. 


TREND TOWARD LARGER TOTALS 


Not only was the first half of the year far better 
than the same period of 1935 as regards registra- 
tion, but the trend was toward larger totals each 
month. Gross proceeds from the securities regis- 
tered in June will total $523,439,000, it is estimated. 
This compares with $319,319,000 during May, 1936, 
and only $192,631,000 during June, 1935. 


Again, the largest portion of the moneys to be 
obtained will be used for repayment of indebted- 
ness. This has been the case in every month since 
March, 1935, with the exception of May, 1936, when 
the greatest percentage was scheduled to be ap- 
plied to the retirement of preferred stock. 

Of June's total, $274,234,209, or 73.7 per cent, will 
be used to refund bonds and notes, while 1 per 
cent, or $3,422,296, will cancel other debts. 


Although it does not reflect any flood of requests 
for the use of idle funds, the proportion of pro- 
ceeds earmarked for new purposes is higher than 
in any month for over a year. An estimated total 
of $31,846,430 will be employed to purchase of plant 
and equipment. 


In the previous month the percentage was less 
than 1 per cent, and in June, 1935, it was 4.1 per 
cent. In April, 1936, when its status was noted by 
business men as an encouraging sign, it stood at 
6.1 per cent. 


New Issues Registered 


‘THE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during tne 
past week of the following new security issues: 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORA- 
TION, Rutland, Vt., $7,300,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
Series B, due August 1, 1966. The interest rate to be 
paid on these bonds will be furnished by later amend- 
ment to registration statement, as will the names of 
underwriters. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, 
New York City, $50,000,000 of ten-year 3% debentures, 
Series due 1946, and $50,000,000 of fifteen-year 3',.% 
debentures due 1951. It is contemplated that the en- 
tire net proceeds from the sale of the debentures will 
be used to retire outstanding short-term notes and to 
purchase receivables in the ordinary course of whole- 
Sale and retail financing or to make advances to sub- 


Genera! Electric Corporation. Sidiaries for such purchases. Names of underwriters 
United States. Moreover, it agreed to investigate tion; Wallace Groves, now president of Phoenix For several years after graduation he continued WILLIAM C. GILMAN will be announced in later amendments. 
any firm about which SEC entertains suspicions. Securities Company, Hunter S. Marston, for- | in the employ of General Electric and then be- SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, Ill., 267,710 shares 
The SEC, through its representative, John T. Cal- | ™¢F President of Bancamerica-Blair, which firm | cume associated with the Central Hudson Gas and 


lahan, assistant general counsel, promised that it 
will take action against any firm in this country 
which uses “high-pressure” methods of selling stocks 
in Ontario. 

SEC officials stated that this international stock 
fraud problem has been felt most acutely in Wind- 
sor, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Buffalo and 
other cities adjacent to the border, which have been 
used as headquarters for the operators. 

Mr. Callahan, one of SEC's ace investigators, is 
now visiting Montreal, Vancouver and other Canad- 
jan province capitals to complete the series of 


underwrote the original security offfferings of In- 
terstate Equities and Charles B. Wiggin, former In- 
terstate vice president. 


HISTORY OF INTERSTATE EQUITIES 

Mr. Tinker outlined the history of inierstate Eq- 
uities which was launched in 1929. Particularly un- 
der scrutiny was the fact that Interstate’s assets 
fell from $25,000,000 as of October 15, 1929, when 
Bancamerica-Blair started it in business, to $4,- 
550,000 on June 30, 1932. 

The witness objected to an implication by Mr. 


Electric Corporation and other utility companies. 

In 1928 Mr. Gilman joined the home office staff of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. For seven years thereafter ie was connected 
with the treasurer’s office, having supervision of the 
Equitable investments in public utilities. At the 
present time Equitable has a $300,000,000 investment 
portfolio in public utility securities, built up largely 
during the period in which Mr. Gilman directed the 
acquisition of such securities. 

During that period, which Mr. Gilman feels was 


most every public utility operating unit in the coun- 
try. He studied at first hand their operations and 
inspected their properties. 

In Octover, 1935, two months after the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 became law, Mr. Gilman joined 
the SEC and soon was appointed director of the di- 
vision. From his previous experience, he states, he 
knows almost all of the important officials of the 
country’s operating companies. 

During the 10 months he has held his present 
position, Mr. Gilman has talked with officials of the 
holding companies which have registered with the 


of no par value capital stock. All of the stock being 
registered has been or will be offered under an em- 
ployes’ stock purchase plan. The proceeds from the 
Sale will be used for general corporate purposes, it is 
Stated. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MFG. CO., Philadelphia, $10,500,000 
of first mortgage convertible 442° bonds due October 1, 
1951, to be offered to stockholders through warrants. 
Underwriters to be named in later amendments. 


BUDD WHEEL CO., Philadelphia. $2,000,000 of first 
mortgage convertible 442° bonds due October 1, 1946, 
to be offered to stockholders through warrants. Un- 


7s derwriters to be named in later amendments. Proceeds 
Schenker that this represented a $20,550,000 loss. a “marvelous training experience,” he spent three Commission, obtaining a brqad grasp of their of this issue and the 4s of Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
alliances. He pointed out that the balance sheet was based on or four months of each year in the field, visiting a’- problems. will be used to liquidate Budd Realty Corp. 
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August 3, 1936 


THE HOLC TURNS THE CORNER: 


COLLECTING REPLACES LENDING 


WITHIN three years from 

the date of its creation, 
the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration, largest home-mortgage 
lending agency in the world, 
has turned the corner in its 
work and, instead of making 
loans to distressed home-own- 
ers in cities and towns, it is 
today engaged in liquidating 
its gigantic undertaking. 


One of the first of the Adminis- | 


tration’s emergency agencies to 
reach that stage, HOLC, since it be- 
gan to function in the Summer of 
1933, has refinanced distress mort- 
gages of 1,021,817 American families 
to a total amount of $3,092.870,.784. 
That amount is one-sixth of the 
volume of the urban home-mort- 


gage debt of the United States. Itis | 


more than twice the dollar amount 
of mortgage holdings of all life in- 
surance companies, nearly two and 
a half times the aggregate held by 
commercial banks and trust com- 
panies, about the same amount as 
is held by all mutual savings banks, 
and over four-fifths of the dollar 
amount of home mortgages held by 
all savings and loan associations. 
The homes on which the loans 
were made, according to HOLC, 
would occupy an area one mile wide 
by more than 400 miles long, allow- 
ing space for streets and stores. 
One out of every ten owner-occu- 
pied houses in cities and towns in 
this country is covered by a mort- 
gage financed through HOLC. 
From now on, the task of the Cor- 
poration is to collect the interest and 


payments on principal as they come | 


due and to manage, until their final 


disposal, such properties as it ac- 


quires by foreclosure. 


THAWED FROZEN ASSETS 

The mortgagees, who held the 
original mortgages on these homes, 
included individuals, banks, build- 
ing and loan associations and in- 


surance companies. In place of the | 


Send the coupon below 
for a facsimile of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 
suitable for framing. 


Lire INSURANCE Com 
or Beeston. 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Sereet, Boston, Mase. 


Please send me of Declaration of 
Independence. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Divipewp 
No. 106 

A quasterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Company, payable September 1, 1936, 
to stockholders of record at the dose 
ot 15, 1936. Checks 


will be mai 
The Borden Compeny 
NOGTZEL. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice to our 
64,014 
stockholders 


Dividend® of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock August 15, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record 3:00 P. M. 
July 24, 1936, without closing 
the transfer books. 


J. Prescott, Secretary 


*58th Dividend 


Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
—Jell-O—Post Toasties—Grape- 
Nuts—Grape-Nuts Flakes—Pos- 
tum—Post's 40% Bran Flekee— 
Whole Bran Shreds—Baker's Pre- 
mium Chocolate—Baker's Cocoa— 
Swans Down Cake Flour— Diam ond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker's Coconut—Sanka Cof- 
fee——Minute Tapioca—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


frozen assets assumed by HOLC, 
the individual lenders received two 
and a half billion dollars of gov- 
ernment-guaranteed liquor bonds 
out of the total of three billions ad- 
vanced by HOLC. More than four 
hundred millions of dollars went to 
closed banks that held mortgages to 
aid them in paying off creditors and 
depositors. 

What of the reimbursement of all 
this? The great majority of the 
borrowers are making their regular 


payments on the due date or shortly 


after. They are repaying the loans 
at the rate of $7.91 per $1,000 per 
month. As the average loan was $3.- 
027, the average monthly payment 
runs about $24. 

Of all the individual loans made 
to the million and more home-own- 


ers, 6,198 of them have been paid in _ borrowers to make good on obliga- 


full by cash payments totalling $12,- 
795,131. The great bulk of the three 
billion dollars loaned is still owed 
the government. 


THE FORECLOSURES MADE 

The Corporation has taken title, 
through foreclosure, to 5,557 prap- 
erties on which the loans were made 
and will sell or rent these to safe- 
guard the government's investment. 

Precise figures, or even approxi- 
mations, of the number and amount 
of delinquencies of borrowers are 
not available. The HOLL says the 
number of delinquencies, and the 
amounts involved, are fluctuating 
every day so that any estimate 
might be misleading, that a bor- 
rower delinquent this week may be 
paid up next week, and so on. In 
some hundreds of cases, foreclosures 
begun were stopped because the 
borrowers paid up their delinquen- 
cles to the HOLC after proceedings 
had begun. 

Chairman John H. Fahey of HOLC 
is authority for this statement: 

“Approximately 65 to 70 per cent 
of the amounts due are paid on 
time or before, solely as the result 
of mail billings. The rest we follow 
up. Our collection experience com- 


pares favorably with private mort- 
gage lenders, especially when it is 
remembered that we took only dis- 
tress loans.” 


A million homes have been saved 
from foreclosure, according to 
HOLC. In explanation, it says 
“more than 98 per cent of the loans 
were made to refinance defaulted 
mortgages which had become due 
in whole or in part when more than 
a million home owners faced im- 
mediate loss of their properties if 
the Government did not come to 
their aid.” 


CLAIM MILLION HOMES SAVED 


Foreclosure procedure nas fol- 
lowed the differing laws of the 
States. HOLC points to the fact 
that every opportunity is given the 


tions before any foreclosure proceed- 
ing is begun. Each individual case 
of delinquency is studied in an ef- 
fort to work out a solution to enable 
the home owner to retain his prop- 
erty 


Hopelessly delinquent borrowers 
have been assisted to sell their 
homes and thus preserve their eq- 
ullies. But HOLC has no authority 
under the law to allow rent-free 
possession of a home at the expense 
of the general public. 


EXPECTS TO END “IN BLACK” 


Foreclosure proceedings follow de- 
liberate refusal to repay. The wil- 
fully delinquent borrowers consti- 
tute approximately 92 per cent of 
the cases of foreclosures. Fore- 
closures have been made in cases of 
abandonment of the properties on 
which the loans were made, on 
failure of borrowers to cooperate in 
efforts of the government to save 
their homes, on downright obstinacy 
in refusal to pay back, on cases of 
legal complications due to deaths of 
borrowers and unwillingness of the 
heirs to carry on the obligations, 
and on properties where there are 
technical difficulties affecting title. 


The United States News 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


FW ISSUF July 31, 1936 


$10,500,000 
Wisconsin Michigan Power Company 


First ‘Mortgage Bonds 
3%% Series due 1961 


iv ve dated July 15, 1936 To mature July 15, 191 


Price 103% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


The Securities Company 


of Milwaukee Inc. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation Spencer Trask & Co. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


lacerpersicé 


Harris, Hall & Company 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Alex. Brown & Sons 


Coffin & Burr 


Effort to Bring National Banks 


Into Social Security System 


HOULD national banks and 

their employes be subject to 

the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act? 


Under the present wording of the 
legislation, the answer is, “No,” 
rules the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. 

Says the Social Security Board: 
The act should be amended so that 
social security taxes can be levied 
against the banks, and their em- 
ployes can receive benefits accord- 
ingly. 

Among institutions exempted 
from the provisions of the act are 
any instrumentalities of the United 
States. In its decision to exempt 


the banks, the Internal Revenue | 


Bureau states that “national banks 
are instrumentalities of the United 
States within the meaning of the 
Social Security Act, and neither the 
banks nor their employes are sub- 
ject to the taxes imposed under 
Titles 8 and 9 of the act.” 

As the basis of the opinion that 
national banks are instrumentali- 
ties of the Federal Government, the 
Bureau cited two United States Su- 
preme Court decisions. In one of 
them, McCulloch vs. Maryland, Chief 
Justice Marshall argued that the 
national bank is employed, together 
with other means, to carry into ex- 
ecution the powers of the Govern- 
ment. 


“It does not appear,” the Bureau 
comments, “that the Congress in- 
tended, in the Social) Security Act, 
to use the term ‘instrumentality of 
the United States’ in any different 
sense than used by the United States 
Supreme Court.” 


While the Bureau was making 
public its interpretation of the let- 
ter of the law, officials of the Secur- 
ity Board and a group of represent- 
atives of the American Bankers’ 
Association were preparing to work 
out an amendment to the act which 
would make national banks subject 
to the social security payments. 


Pointing out that their problem 
was a difficult one, members of the 
joint committee of Government of- 
ficials and bankers sald they hoped 
to have a proposal ready for Con- 
gress in January. 


John G. Winant, chairman of the 
Social Security Board, told news- 
paper men last week that the board's 


_ division of research, which was set 


up to study economic trends as re- 
lating to social security, will even- 
tually offer recommendations for 
other major amendments to the 
legislation. 


Mr. Winant stated that if the 
board is to be successful in admin- 
istering the law it will be because 
“we are tolerant. There is no final- 
ity either in the act or in our plans 
for its administration.” 


— 


Labor and the Meaning Given 
To ‘No Interference’ Clause 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


that Governmental neutrality in 
labor disputes is non-partisan only 
when both sides are organized so as 
to deal with each other on terms of 
approximate equality. Otherwise, it 
is argued, a hands-off policy is 
equivalent to favoring the party in 
possession of the field. 


The argument goes farther. Em- 
ployers are declared to have been 
given the right to organize by laws 
permitting the formation of corpo- 
rations, and particularly by the ex- 
tension of those laws which permit 
of holding companies. To equalize 
the power between the contending 
groups, employers and employes, it 
is held that the workers should be 
given similar protection of law in 
their right to organize without in- 
terference from those with a con- 
trary economic interest. Hence the 
prohibition agai: st interference by 
employers. 


EFFECT OF HOLDING COMPANY 
The effect of the holding company 

set-up on the right to bargain re- 

ceives an illuminating illustration 


_ from a recent episode concerning the 
Curtiss Motor and Airplane Com- 


pany of Buffalo, N. Y. 
The “Aircraft,” an independent 
union not affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labor had 
reached an agreement with the 
company under which the principle 
of profit sharing was endorsed, half 
of all profits over and above a cer- 
tain return on the capital invested 
being declared available for distri- 
bution as bonus for management 
and workers. This was in considera- 
tion for promised efforts of the 
union to promote efficiency in all 
possible ways. 

When the agreement had been 
reached, it was necessary for it to 
be approved by the corporation own- 
ing more than 99 per cent of the 
stock of the Curtiss company. The 
directors of the holding company 
turned thumbs down on the agree- 
ment. The only possible answer of 
the union, its leaders declared, was 
to refuse to enter into the agree- 
ment negotiated. 

By contrast, the settlement of the 
recent strike in the RCA-Victor 
plant at Camden, N. J.. was brought 
about through conversations be- 


_ tween the holding company in New 
| York and the head of the large un- 
_ jon organization headed by John L. 


Lewis, to which the local union in 
Camden looked for support of its 
interest. 


Joun W. Tay or. 


This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular. 


$29,500,000 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


Refunding and Improvement Mortgage 3'2°° Bonds 


Series E 
Dated August 1, 1936 Due dugust 1, 1996 


Interest payable February 1 and August lin New York City. 


Sinking Fund calculated to be sufficient to retire the entire issue on or before maturity. 


Redeemabie for the Sinking Fund on 30 days’ notice on any interest payment date, at 102'4% on or prior to August 1, 1971, 
and thereafter at the redemption prices below set forth for general redemption; accrued interest to the redemption date 
being also payable, bul otherwise than out of Sinking Fund. Also redeemable, as a whole or in part, at the option of the 
Company, at any time, upon 3@ days’ notice if the redemption date be an interest payment date and otherwise upon 60 days’ 
notice, in either case at the following prices, plus accrued interest to the redemption date: on or prior te Auguat 1, 1941 at 
105%; thereafter and on or prior to August 1, 1947 at 104'4%; thereafter and on er prior to August 1, 1953 at 104%; thereafter 
and on or prior to August 1, 1959 at 103/4%; thereafter and on or prior to August 1, 1965 at 103%; thereafter and on or prior 
te August I, 1971 at 102'4%; thereafter and on er prior to August 1, 1977 at 108%; therea/ter and on or prior to August I, 
1983 at 101'4%; thereafter and on or prior to August 1, 1989 at 101%; thereafter and on or prior to August 1, 1992 at 10014%; 
and th ter at 100%. 


To be issued under the Company's Refunding and Improvement Mortgage dated April 1, 1928, te 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York and Herbert Fitzpatrick, Trustees, as supplemented, 


The issue and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds will be legal invest ments for savings banke in the State of New York. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company has summarized as follows certain parts of ita letter 
dated July £8, 1986 describing this issue. The entire letter and Exhibits, contained in the Offering 
Circular, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSLE 


The net proceeds from the sale of these Bonds will be used, together with funds to be provided by the 
Company to the extent required,(a) to redeem al 1109 on October 1, 1936, $24,784,000 principal amount 
of the Company's Kefunding and Improvement Mortgage 4',% Bonds, Series A, due October 1, 1993, 
and (b) to redeem at 105% on October 1, 1936, $1,000,008 principal amount of The Chesapeake and Ohio Northern 
Railway Company First Mortgage 5% Bonds, due October 1, 1945, and (c) te redeem at 110% on or before November 3, 
1936, $553,000 principal amount of Virginia Air Line Railway Company First Mortgage 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1952 
(an additional $347 000 principal amount of said bonds held in a Sinking Fund to be cancelled). Subject to certain 
terms and conditions, Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated and certain associates have agreed to purchase se 

from the Company these Series E Bonds at 97'2% and accrued interest lo date of delivery. 


BARNINGS) The following compilation of earnings of The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company for the years 

1926 to 1935 inclusive (as to the period January 1, 1926 to April 30, 1938, both inclusive, consolidated 
with earnings of The Hocking Valley Railway Company, the properties of which were acquired by the Company 
on May 1, 1930) is from Page 6 of the Company's letter describing (hese Bonds and is subject to the statements there 
made and to the information in the Company's Condensed Income Accounts and Profit and Loss Accounts (Exhibits 
2 and 3 attached to said letier) and the notes forming integral parts thereof. 


Ralilway Railway Fixed Charges 

Calendar Operating Operating Operating Gross and Miscellaneous Times 

_ Years Revenues Expenses Ratio Income Deductions Earned 
1926 $153 ,524,289 $104,796 ,900 68.3% $42,799,337 $11,818,623 3.42 
1927 154,084,689 103,241,252 67.0% 42,748,090 11,223,780 3.48 
1928 145 626,404 95,220,878 65.4% 43,916,750 11,242,144 3.98 
1929 150 667 98,117 587 65.1% 46 845,995 10,349,176 4.52 
1930 137,173,037 86,921 63.4% 44,971,419 10,423,588 4.15 
1931 119,552,170 74,497 61 62.3% 37 598 665 10,902,181 3.44 
1932 98,725,859 55,965,115 56.7% 24,306 281 10,778,546 3.18 
1933 105 969,522 58,326 O84 55.0% 38 675 807 10,435,997 3.78 
1934 109 489 60,814,971 55.5% 38,051,289 9,988 B86 3.80 
1935 114,031,434 63,289,894 55.5% 40,949 005 9,909,520 4.12 


security Upon the redemption and payment of the Series A Bonds, referred to above, and the completed 

retirement of Series B Bonds which were called for redemption on July 1, 1936, and after giving effeciteo 
the present financing, there will be $69,862,000 principal amount of Refunding and Improvement Mortgage bonds 
outstanding inthe handsofthe public, and also $18,152,000 principalamount of such bonds in thet ompany'streasury 
allof which will be secured, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, by a direct lien on all of the 2,768 miles of roed 
now owned in fee by the Company (excepting 48 miles acquired since the date of the Mortgage and not subjected 
to the lien thereof by subsequent supplements), and on the Company's owned equipment and its leasehold interest in 
leased equipment, all subject to the prior liens, in so far as they attach, of mortgages securing underlying bonds 
(after satisfaction of The Chesapeake and Ohio Northern KReilwey Company First Mertgage and the Virginia Air 
Line Railway Company First Mortgage) in the principal ameunt of $115,892,000, of which bends in the principal 
amount of $114,853,000 are publicly held, and subject to equipment obligations, in so far as they attach, oulstanding 
in the hands of the public on May 31,1936 in the principal ammount of $49,006,000. The Mortgage permitathe issuance 
of additional bonds thereunder for a wide variety of purposes as set forth in the Company's letter describing 
this issue, but does not permit additional bonds to be issued by the Company under present underlying mortgages 
except to the extent defined in the Mortgage to refund prior debt secured by certain of said underlying mortgages. 
The Mortgage does permit the extension, at any rate of interest, of bonds constituting prior debt. 


The foregoing is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Circular 
dated July 30, 1936, and is subject to the more detailed statements therein. The entire Offering 
Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular 
may be obtained from the undersigned, or from any other Underwriter of this issue. 


Price 99/% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters (the undersigned and certain associates) have severally agreed, upon certain 
terms and conditions, to purchase these Bonds from the Company when, as and if issued and accepted 
by the Underwriters, and subject to authorization on or before July 31, 1986 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of their issue and sale and to the approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, 
counsel for the Underwriters. lt is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable for 
definitive Bonds when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. on or about August 10, 
19386, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized Morgan Stanley § Co. Incorporated to purchase and sell Bonds 
for the respective accounts of the Underwriters, in the open market or otherwise, either for long or 
short account, during the period and within the limits set forth in the Agreement between the 
Underwriters. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


lacerperated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


July 30, 1936. 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- © 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (ZB Wl (4 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Vol. 4. August 3, 1936. No. 31 
Executive Order Requiring All Postmasters to Take Civil Service Examination Does Not Affect the 
| 14,000 Already Appointed by Political Pull—The Tragedy of an Abandoned Civil Service 
| Is Written in Fifteen Laws Signed by the President 
g 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 
WO weeks ago President Roosevelt issued an execu- 4 — laws.” , 
d sedly applying the merit system in August 14, 1935, the President approved the 
Social Security Act which states that the “appoint- 
ewer hailed by those who examined ments of attorneys and experts may be made with- 
The action was hailed by those ' out regard to the Civil Service laws.” 
the order superficially as a step toward abandonment o On June 22, 1936, the President approved the new 
the spoils system. : revenue law with a provision in it authorizing the 

But actually the President's order entrenches the spoils appointment of various employees who are to ad- 
system so far as the “deserving Democrats” who have minister the refunds under the AAA to be selected 
been appointed under the New Deal are concerned—which without regard to the civil service law or compen- 

P all enncinted sation classification act of 1923.” 
means about 95 per cent of all presidentially appo On June 22, 1936, the President approved a bill 
postmasters. . appropriating $308,000,000 for emergency conserva- 

Briefly, the executive order gives first, second and third tion work and for unemployment relief, including 
class postmasters—there are about 14,000 of them—a personal services, all “without regard to the Civil 
chance to stay in office irrespective of whether Mr. Roose- Service and classification laws” except as to certain 
velt or Mr. Landon is elected next autumn. positions previously covered. 

In other words, since Mr. Roosevelt has appointed MERIT SYSTEM No less than 15 separate oppor- 
about 95 per cent of the 14,000 postmasters, they will all, tunities were thus afforded Presi- 
on the expiration of their four year term, be eligible for SACRIFICED TO dent Roosevelt to make a stand 
reappointment without competitive examination. . THE SPOILSMEN ‘or the merit system. It is not 

If Mr. Landon is elected the same system would prevail recorded in any public commu- 
unless the executive order were revoked in order to per- nication that he threatened to veto any of the acts un- 
mit “deserving Republicans” to get the jobs. less they were changed beforehand to conform to Civil 

No executive order issued by one president can bind a Service requirements. 
successor. Also after election if Mr. Roosevelt should find Congress, of course, is equally responsible for the scorn 
his present executive order unpopular in Congress he can of Civil Service in appointments to public office. But the 
revoke it. Nothing of a permanent character has been ac- leadership of President Roosevelt has been so pronounced 
complished by the executive order. (See memorandum by on other matters of New Deal policy that it is surprising 
Civil Service Commission on page 13 of this issue.) to discover that no fight was made by the President on 
THE NEW DEAL It will be argued that only behalf of the merit system which is the heart of any plan 

Congress can change the system to increase the respongsbilities of the federal government. 
RECORD AS TO permanently. The New Deal If it is contended that the horse and buggy days are 
CIVIL SERVICE claims that it tried to get such a over and that the federal government must deal with 
| bill through as to postmasters. “pressing national problems,” ig it not logical that the 
Yet there is no public record of any such attempt except personnel needed to give a fair and impartial administra- 
the statement now being made that the measure was tion of the new laws be selected by something better than 
blocked in Congress by Republicans as well as Democratic the spoils system or party politics? 
believers in the spoils and not by the Administration. The Administration s spokesmen deny that there has 

But there is concrete proof of the record of President been a breakdown in the Civil Service under the New 
Roosevelt on the matter of civil service generally. Here Deal. They point out that under the regular establish- 
se tes ments of the government, there has actually been an in- 

On May 12, 1933, the President approved the Agri- crease in the number of appointments under the Civil 
cultural Adjustment Act with a provision in it author- Service. 

izing the warp grey 7 —_— appoint- But unfortunately for this argument the so-called 

ments “without regard to the Civil Service laws. emergency agencies are to be int ) ij 

On May 18, 1933, the President signed the Tennes- of 
see Valley Authority Act authorizing the Board of The Presid oon "9 come and they were so intended. 
directors to appoint various employees “without re- ¢ President as early as January, 1934, told Congress 
gard to the Civil Service laws.” that New Deal emergency doctrines were to be applied 
On June 13, 1933, the President approved the Home permanently. Certainly in looking over the list of laws 
Owners Loan Act authorizing appointments “with- in which Civil Service is to be disregarded one wonders 
— ecurity Act, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and sundry other agencies that are likely to be permanent. 
with authority to appoint officers and employees and ENTRENCHING Nor is it any answer to say 
fix their compensation “and dismiss them at , there wasn’t time to have exam- 
pleasure.” MR. FARLEY’S inations under the Civil Service 
On June 16, 1933, the President approved the Na- be 

tional Industrial Recovery Act authorizing the Presi- MEN IN JOBS cause GF the ‘emergency. 
dent to appoint officers and employees “without re- a There was, indeed, ample time 
gard to the provisions of the Civil Service law.” to get “clearance” through political committees for a sub- 

On April 21, 1934, the President approved a law stantial number of those who were actually appointed. 

“to place the cotton industry on a sound basis and Unhappily, the merit system has been the football of 
; eneaeien Soa “without regard to Civil politics in both major parties. Some day a President of 
“On June 19, 1934, the President signed a law to the United States with the courage of his convictions will 
create the National Archives and in it was a pro- clean house. He will insist that the personnel of govern- 
vision stating that all persons shall be “appointed by ment should undergo periodic revisions as to efficiency 
the Archivist solely with reference to their peculiar just as is the case in private industry and that competitive 
fitness and without regard to the Civil Service law.” examinations shall be held undge a disinterested body like 

ay the Civil Service Commission to fill all vacancies that arise 

iz - 

sion to appoint certain employees without regard to hird 

civil service or classification acts. © F resident's new order as to first, second, and thir 

On June 27, 1934, the President approved the Na- class postmasters requires an examination for reappoint- 
tional Housing Act creating the Federal Housing ment but it is non-competitive. It becomes a competitive 
emer It es the appointment of examination only if there is a vacancy and the chances of 

sation of officers and employees of the United States.” is present 

On March 21, 1935, the President approved a bill ur more years, are Siim indeed. 

authorizing the Treasury to employ various persons What the President has done is to assure the 14,000 

| in the procurement division “without regard to the postmasters of their jobs for another four years if he is 

Civil Service law. reelected. Also if Mr. Landon should win this autumn, all 

| = President approved the Soil the 14,000 Democratic postmasters would be eligible for 
| Service.” the Roosevelt order were rescinded. 

. | On July 5, 1935, the President approved the Na- Clearly the basis of original appointment having been 
j tional Labor Relations Act which authorizes appoint- in virtual defiance of the merit system, the best objectives 
if | ments “without regard for the provisions of the Civil > of civil service can be attained only by making all the 
| Subscription Rates: One Year $5; Postage to Foreign Countries Extra. Address The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W. Washington D. C. 


positions vacant at the expiration of the present term of 
office and then requiring a competitive examination un- 
der the auspices of the Civil Service Commission, and in- 
sisting that the applicant passing the required examina- 
tion shall be appointed subject only to character qualifi- 
cations. The latter point should be finally passed upon 
not by members of the Senate but by the Civil Service 
Commissioners who incidentally should be appointed 
for 15 years. 


TRANSPARENT 
STRATEGY OF 


Had the New Deal really in- 
tended to accomplish something 
for Civil Service reform it would 
SHAM REFORM have been easy to stipulate that 

all postmasters up for reappoint- 
ment hereafter would have to take their chances in a com- 
petitive examination. 

This would have insured efficiency for the postal 
service. 

This would have been a clear-cut repudiation of the 
spoils system. 

Instead we are given in the midst of a campaign a 
pledge of protection for the job-holders. This, coming on 
top of a bold indifference to the many other provisions of 
existing law that deliberately exempt appointments from 
the operation of Civil Service laws, is the worst blow yet 
struck at selection by merit. 

The American people will not be fooled in the long run 
by such evasive tactics and by such brazen espousal of the 
spoils system which we have witnessed under the New 
Deal. It is, therefore, essential that the public know the 
facts and insist upon an amendment of the President’s 
executive order requiring that all first, second, and 
third class postmasters—nearly all of whom have been 
appointed by political influence—shall when up for re- 
appointment enter competitive examinations along with 
the other applicants in the community. 


FULLER SWAY What the spoilsmen have 


gained under the New Deal may 


FOR POLITICS be learned by examining the 
IN PATRONAGE actual figures. 


On March 4, 1933, when the 
New Deal began there were 578,231 federal employees 
outside of the army and navy. Of this number 111,070 
or about 19 per cent were not under Civil Service laws. 
On June 30, 1935, the total number of federal employees 
had risen to 719,440 and of this number 264,176 or 36 per 
cent were not subject to Civil Service requirements. 
Thus the spoils rose from 19 to 36 per cent in the first 
two years of the New Deal. 
Now the latest figures, those for June 30, 1936, show 
a total of 824,259 federal employees on the pay roll but 
it has not been revealed officially as yet what percentage 
of these are outside of the Civil Service. Assuming that 


there has been no increase in the proportion—something | 


that may be doubted—the total number of employees not 
covered by Civil Service can be estimated at about 272,733. 

Here we have more than a quarter of a million jobs, 
more than one-third of Uncle Sam’s employees, who in 
large numbers must have had political influence of some’ 


kind to get their appointments. There are some techni- | 


cians, of course, who were actually sought by the Gov- 
ernment and who did not come into the service by the 
political route. The vast majority, however, of minor po- 
sitions of a non-technical character were probably dis- 
tributed to the various members of the House and Senate 
in much the same way that the spoils system has operated 
under Republican and Democratic administrations. 

It is no excuse to say that because it has always been 
done this way, the present administration is to be for- 
given. The American people had been led to believe that 
the New Deal was morally on a high plane. Something 
of this sort of impression was derived from the way the 
New Deal attacked the crooks in Wall Street for mulcting 
the people of their money. 

Is there any difference between a person who misuses 
public funds for his own ends and one that misuses pri- 
vate funds? Grover Cleveland once said that public office 
was a public trust. The record of the Roosevelt 
Administration shows that in reference to the spoils 
system the New Deal is much worse than the Old Deal. 
The transparent attempt to create any other impression 
by the executive order of a fortnight ago is merely a part 


of the campaign camouflage designed to fool the Ameri- 
can people. 
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